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The  Discount  Store  Business 


James  J.  Bliss 


Owners  call  the  shots  and  unknowingly  affect  costs.  This  fact,  long 
understood  by  Engineers,  Architects  and  Builders,  seems  lost  on  many 
managements. 

Research  groups,  wanting  better  buildings  at  lower  costs,  are  convinced  that 
owners  should: 


1.  Select  competent  Engineer  Designers.  6.  Make  decisions  promptly. 

2.  Spell  out  the  results  they  want.  7.  Stay  put  with  decisions  made. 

3.  Be  sure  subsoil  is  checked  before  buy-  8.  Stop  making  changes. 

9.  Accept  reasonable  alternates  of 
equipment  and  materials. 

10.  Insist  upon  an  effective  Monthly  Cost 
Control,  starting  with  your  first 
budget  guesstimates. 


4.  Clearly  identify  and  agree  upon  the 
quality  and  cost  levels  expected. 


Interiors  before  comi 


building  plans. 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


designers  of  department  store  structures 
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The  Doumtoivn  Retailer’s  Situation  Today 


NRAAA  survey  shows  that  many  retailers  believe 
federal  action  essential  to  prevent  further  down¬ 
town  deterioration.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  parking  situation,  retailers  still 
rate  it  the  most  serious  of  their  downtown 
difficulties. 

Convention  News  Letter . 
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Program  for  the  annual  NRMA  meeting,  starting 
January  8th,  recognizes  the  "Challenge  of 
Change"  by  introducing  many  innovations. 
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tax  program. 
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OOtecka/ne'  'Tomri 


The  current  excitement  over  king-size,  queen-size  bedding  could  become  a 
spectacular  boom.  Predictions  that  today’s  super-sizes  will  be  tomorrow’s 
standards  will  more  likely  come  true  if  two  important  advantages  of 
urethane  foam  are  fully  utilized  by  mattress  makers. 

One  advantage  is  urethane’s  light  weight.  No  matter  how  big  the  mattress  is, 
urethane  keeps  it  manageable,  easy  to  turn  and  to  make-up. 

Equally  important  to  the  encoura':ement  of  the  boom  in  king-size  mattresses 
is  urethane  foam’s  lower  cost. 


Presently,  luxury  sizes  are  strictly  limited  to  “luxury”  price  lines.  Urethane 
foam  can  make  them  available  at  more  attractive  prices . . .  opening  the  door 
to  more  sales  not  only  of  mattresses,  but  matching  box-springs,  beds  and 
accessories  as  well. 

Ask  your  resources  now  for  king-size  mattresses  of  urethane  foam,  reason¬ 
ably  and  profitably  priced.  Then  get  all  the  salesmaking 
facts  about  urethane  foam  in  these  free  booklets. 

Write  National  Aniline  today! 
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NRMA's  Vice  President  for  Zone  2,  the  well-loved 
president  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  died  on  November  6th. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
TO  THE 
MEMBERSHIP 

By  J,  Gordon  Dakins 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 


THt'.  nation’s  economic  indicators  launched  1961  with  a  dull  thud.  Retailers  faced  the 
"  future  with  some  trepidation.  It  certainly  was  not  an  auspicious  time  for  your  Associa¬ 
tion  to  begin  its  second  half  century  of  service  to  the  retail  industry. 

Yet  at  this  end-of-the-year  pause  everything  is  so  dramatically  different.  Sales  are  up, 
optimism  is  up,  the  machinery  of  commerce  is  well  oiled  and  the  American  consumer  is 
shopping  in  retail  stores  that  are  dynamically  shaping  themselves  to  patterns  never  dreamt 
of  a  short  time  ago.  This  year  has  been  a  time  of  excitement,  a  time  of  challenging  change 
and  a  time  marked  by  quickened  levels  of  competition.  It  is  a  healthy  period  for  the  retail 
industry. 

And,  I  am  very  pleased  to  report,  it  has  been  an  equally  dynamic  period  for  NRMA. 
A  trade  association  such  as  ours  must  never  lag  behind  the  evident  demands  of  its  craft. 
NRMA  has  always  been  geared  to  serve  the  specific  needs  of  the  retail  store,  department  by 
department.  Concerning  itself  with  the  over-all  needs  and  problems  of  the  industry  is  also 
a  must. 

One  truly  great  problem  area  has  been  created  by  the  speeded-up  pace  of  modern  com¬ 
munications,  which  places  greater  and  greater  burdens  on  the  need  to  know  of  everyone, 
especially  the  merchant  and  all  those  who  service  him  in  countless  ways. 

Two  significant  and  major  steps  to  alleviate  this  problem  for  NRMA  members  were 
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Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach,  president  of  G. 
Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  the  guest 
of  honor,  NRMA's  President  Thompson. 


taken  this  year.  Non-retailers,  all  in¬ 
tensively  interested  in  what  is  on  the 
retailer’s  mind  so  they  can  better  serv¬ 
ice  his  needs,  can  now  keep  in  closer 
step  through  the  Association’s  new 
NRMA  Associate  Member  program. 
The  manufacturers,  distributors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertising  agencies,  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  firms,  professional 
service  organizations  and  shopping 
center  organizations,  who  were  invited 
last  June  to  become  NRMA  Associate 
Members,  have  shown  their  great  in¬ 
terest  in  working  in  closer  cooperation 
with  the  retailer  through  the  flood  of 
those  who  have  joined.  New  levels  of 
understanding  by  them  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  stores  they  serve,  in  every 
conceivable  way,  will  certainly  be 
reached  through  this  progressive  step. 

The  dynamic  pace  of  our  industry 
has  placed  a  burden  on  communica¬ 
tions  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  also  bur¬ 
dened  the  availability  of  immediate 
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knowledge  on  subjects  that  burst  upon 
the  retail  scene  before  they  can  be 
properly  understood  and  evaluated.  To 
offset  this  the  Association  has  created 
the  NRMA  Seminar  Program.  This 
program  was  launched  with  the  highly 
successful  “last  chance”  Wage-Hour 
Seminar  which,  12  days  before  the  new 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  law, 
gave  everyone  a  chance  to  study  its 
just  released  provisions  in  depth.  This 
seminar  program  is  dedicated  to  keep¬ 
ing  merchants  continuously  informed 
on  subjects  that  will  increase  their 
stores’  profitability.  With  this  in  mind 
the  Association  obtained  the  services 
of  a  veteran  professional.  Elmer  Baab, 
a  man  with  a  strong  background  in 
corporate  and  trade  association  semi¬ 
nars,  was  made  NRMA’s  director  of 
seminars. 

Since  the  influences  of  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  have  been  felt  by  all  retail¬ 
ing,  NRMA’s  seminar  program,  under 


Mr.  Baab’s  direction,  was  next  orient¬ 
ed  in  that  area.  Low  margin  and  dis¬ 
count  operations,  capturing  headlines 
and  interest,  have  excited  many,  inter¬ 
ested  others  and  puzzled  some.  The 
NRMA  Seminar  on  Profitable  Dis¬ 
count  Merchandising  and  Operations 
was  another  timely  event  and  a  huge 
success.  Over  800  executives  from 
throughout  the  nation  and  such  far- 
flung  places  as  Belgium,  Mexico,  Syria 
and  Uruguay  found  the  topicality  and 
depth  of  this  seminar  of  great  value. 
Our  seminar  program  is  an  exciting 
venture  for  all  of  us. 

The  Membership  Grows 

Speaking  of  NRMA’s  Discount 
Seminar  brings  to  mind  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Association’s  capacity  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  This  year 
NRMA  has  made  a  membership  gain 
in  that  portion  of  the  industry  using 
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J.  E.  Nelsan,  president  of  J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  Max  Robb, 
president  of  City  Stores,  and  Harold  H.  Bennett,  president  of 
ZCMI.  Nelson  and  Robb  are  NRMA  directors;  Bennett  is  chairman 
of  the  Association's  Executive  Committee. 


Mrs.  Tobe  Coller  Davis,  president  of  Tobe  &  Associates,  and  Albert 
D.  Hutzler,  Jr.,  president  of  Hutzler  Bros,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRMA's  Retail  Research  Institute. 


FRSENDS  of  'Tommy"  Thompson's  retailing  and  pre-retailing  days  met  to  honor 
him  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  recently.  Among  the  guests,  along  with  leaders 
in  the  department  store  world,  were  Gene  Tunney,  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  20s,  and  Jersey  Jones,  editor  of  Ring  Magazine.  Thompson 
was  once  a  professional  boxer. 


Joseph  M.  Kasper,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  and  William 
T.  French,  AMC's  president. 
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low  margin  or  mass  merchandising 
techniques.  Such  stores,  whether  they 
are  called  discount,  low  margin  or  pro¬ 
motional  stores  are,  in  the  over-all  pic¬ 
ture,  involved  like  the  traditional  de¬ 
partment,  variety  and  specialty  store 
in  the  distributive  process.  They  are 
retailers  and  part  of  the  retail  indus¬ 
try.  NRMA  is  one  of  the  main  spokes¬ 
men  for  this  industry  and  any  such 
store  which  does  not  find  belonging  to 
NRMA  worthwhile  is  missing  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  benefits  open 
to  anyone  in  the  industry.  It  is  just 
good  sense  for  a  retail  store  to  be  a 
member  of  NRMA  and  a  discount 
store,  no  matter  what  else  it  may  be 
considered,  is  still  a  retail  store.  Those 
that  the  NRMA’s  board  of  veteran 
merchants  find  worthy  of  becoming 
members  will  certainly  benefit  them¬ 
selves  through  their  NRMA  member¬ 
ship. 

Many  other  retail  stores  also  recog¬ 
nize  the  enormous  value  of  belonging 
to  NRMA.  Doris  Cornell,  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  member  relations  director,  has 
brought  NRMA’s  solid  value  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  non-member  stores  through 
a  stepped-up  promotional  program. 
The  Association’s  membership  covers 
over  11,500  retail  establishments  with 
a  combined  annual  sales  of  over  $19 
billion.  We  have  increased  our  basic 
membership  this  year  by  over  100  new 
store  members  and  an  equal  number 
of  NRMA  Associate  Members.  The 
Association’s  Membership  Division  is 
now  conducting  an  active  campaign 
for  both  Canadian  retail  and  associate 
members. 

Vitally  important  to  today’s  com- 
ple;;  scene  is  the  fact  that  NRMA  rep¬ 
resents  stores  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  41  other  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rate 
at  which  fellow  merchants  in  other 
lands  are  joining  the  Association? 
Only  this  year  we  have  gained  member 
stores  in  Argentina,  Australia,  the 
British  West  Indies,  Canada,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  England,  Finland,  France, 
Guam,  Holland,  Ireland,  Japan,  Mexi¬ 
co,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
West  Germany.  This  is  a  healthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  NRMA’s  prospering  Interna¬ 


tional  Division,  and  at  NRMA’s  51st 
annual  convention  in  January  an  offi¬ 
cial  delegation  of  Irish  merchants  will 
be  the  Association’s  honored  guests. 
Close  cooperation  by  stores  through¬ 
out  the  world  under  the  aegis  of  NRMA 
is  a  very  strong  link  in  increasing  the 
common  understanding  that  is  all  im¬ 
portant  to  global  peace. 

A  Year  of  Challenge 

This  year  has  been  a  complex  one. 
On  the  legislative  side,  the  industry 
lost  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act’s  re¬ 
tail  exemption  but  successfully  op¬ 
posed  unnecessary  federal  control  of 
consumer  credit.  It  has  kept  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  retail  interests  in  a  host  of 
areas  and  has  made  enormous  strides, 
with  positive  and  successful  public  re¬ 
lations  projects,  to  enhance  the  image 
of  the  retail  industry  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people. 

But  the  real  story  is  one  of  con¬ 
tinuing  service.  This  annual  report 
can  only  attempt  to  highlight  the 
major  accomplishments  of  special 
timeliness  that  have  influenced  signifi¬ 
cant  areas  within  the  industry.  The 
dedication  of  NRMA’s  staff  of  retail 
experts  is  one  of  the  Association’s 
proudest  banners.  Day  by  day  they 
are  in  touch  with  members,  large  and 
small,  chain  and  independent,  counsel¬ 
ing  them  on  the  thousands  of  problems 
that  must  find  solutions.  The  ques¬ 
tions  answered  are  legion  and  the  value 
given  is  enormous.  But  this  is  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Association.  An  indus¬ 
try  can  only  thrive  on  timely  and  avail¬ 
able  information.  As  you  read  on  you 
will  note  the  great  variety  of  new  pub¬ 
lications,  new  informational  sources, 
and  new  studies  that  are  staff-produced 
for  retail  store  use. 

And  where  else  can  retail  people 
gather  to  gain  that  necessary  give  and 
take  that  is  needed  to  keep  us  equipped 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times? 
They  do  it  at  the  some  two  score 
NRMA  conventions,  conferences, 
clinics,  and  seminars  that  have  brought 
the  Association  to  its  members  in  every 
sector  of  the  country.  New  York; 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Atlanta;  Chicago; 


Jacksonville;  Memphis;  Miami;  New 
Orleans,  and  Pittsburgh  are  just  a 
sampling  of  cities  where  NRMA  func¬ 
tions  have  taken  place.  Our  officers 
and  staff  members  have  visited  and 
spoken  in  many  other  communities, 
bringing  their  knowledge  right  to  the 
NRMA  member. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  for  a  president  a  man 
who  is  as  dynamic  as  the  industry 
whose  spokesman  he  has  so  vigorously 
been  for  two  eventful  years.  Alfred  C. 
Thompson  has,  in  the  name  of  NRMA, 
carried  to  merchants  everywhere  the 
message  of  the  challenges  that  the 
changing  patterns  of  our  free  society 
hurl  to  the  retail  industry.  He  has  tire¬ 
lessly  journeyed  across  the  nation  to 
encourage  and  embolden  retailers  with 
his  conviction  that  “the  challenge  of 
change  presents  golden  opportunities 
for  those  with  vision  for  the  future  and 
not  for  those  living  in  the  traditional 
past.”  “Tommy”  Thompson  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  made  for  his  time  and  it 
has  been  a  great  personal  honor  for 
the  NRMA  staff,  and  myself,  to  have 
worked  with  him  so  closely. 

Mr.  Thompson  can  look  back  on 
two  years  of  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  by  the  Association.  He  has  worn 
the  mantle  of  the  NRMA  presidency 
with  the  assuredness  of  the  profession¬ 
al  fighter  he  was  and  has  worked  long 
hours  to  keep  in  the  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  trim  that  this  position  demands. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
vigorous  and  knowledgeable  leader¬ 
ship  has  brought  national  and  inter¬ 
national  recognition  to  NRMA. 

Washington  Affairs 

The  first  session  of  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress  came  to  a  close  on  the  morning 
of  September  26.  The  pace  of  this 
session  was  fast  and  furious,  bringing 
into  existence  the  extension  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  retailing 
and  focusing  legislative  attention  on  a 
host  of  bills  with  broad  implications 
for  the  retail  industry.  The  problems 
generated  by  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  at  either  end  of  Penn- 
{Continued  on  page  11) 
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DOLLARS  VARY  IN  SIZE  when  you  are 
buying  an  escalator.  Why?  Because  all 
purchase  prices  do  not  include  the  same 
values.  Once  you  understand  this  you  will 

to  compromise 


know  why  it  is  not  necessar 
with  quality  to  get  the  biggest  dollar  value 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

a  coordinating  instaliation  know  how  that 
saves  time  for  contractors.  (And  that 
means  saving  installation  cost  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

unmatched  escalator  location  experience 
based  upon  the  sales  increasing  premise 
—“that  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can 
be  sold."  (And  that  means  increased  store¬ 
wide  sales  money.) 
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THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

the  availability  of  locai  maker’s  mainte¬ 
nance  In  297  cities  across  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  (And  that  means  saving  unnec¬ 
essary  repair  bill  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

a  ruggedness  of  design  that  prevents  un¬ 
necessary  downtime.  (And  that  means 
uninterrupted  store-wide  sales  money.) 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.Y. 
:ES  in  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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NRMA 

Board  of  Directors 


ROBERT  B.  ADAM,  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


*C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  Hubbard's,  Inc.,  *J.  E.  NELSON,  J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  York,  N.  Y. 


EMILE  BERNHEIM,  Grands  Magasins 
A  L'Innovation,  Brussels,  Belgium 


JOSEPH  L.  HUDSON,  JR.,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  Neusteter's,  Denver, 
Colo. 


ALDO  BORLETTI,  La  Rinascente,  Milan,  Italy 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

DONALD  BUCKINGHAM,  J.  W.  Robinson, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  M.  CHESTER,  T.  A.  Chapman  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  The  Outlet  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

*GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Belk  Brothers  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

RICHARD  P.  DUNN,  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  SCOTT  DYE,  L.  R.  Samuels,  Ogden,  Utah 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  Egger's  Department  Store, 
Columbus,  Miss. 

HUGH  FRASER,  House  of  Fraser,  Ltd., 
Glasgow,  Scotland 

UWRENCE  FREIA^AN,  A.  J.  Freiman,  Ltd., 
Ottawa,  Canada 

*NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Gold  &  Co.,  Uncoln, 
Neb. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH,  Goldsmith's,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

STANLEY  J.  GOODMAN,  Famous>Barr  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ROBERT  B.  GRIFFITH,  R.  B.  Griffith  Co., 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

*P.  GUERRIERI,  Kresge-Newark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WALTER  C.  HALLADAY,  Houghton  & 
Simonds,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

LOUIS  C.  HANO,  JR.,  Kennard-Pyle  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

JOHN  F.  HERMSEN,  Northern  Commercial 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


KARL  G.  HUDSON,  JR.,  Hudson-Belk  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SAMUEL  HYDE,  Owen,  Moore  &  Co., 
Portland,  Maine 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  S.  JONES,  Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling, 
W.  Vn. 

HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN,  The  Killian  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

STANLEY  E.  KING,  King's,  Boise,  Idaho 

MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

SOL  KOHN,  JR.,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

PAUL  LEONARD,  Leonards  Department  Store, 
Forth  Worth,  Texas 

HAROLD  W.  LEVINGER,  Fantle  Bros.  Co., 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON,  Livingston  Bros.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

*BARNEY  MAGRAM,  Magram's,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  Shartenberg's  New 
Haven,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  EARL  MILLER,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  BARTLETT  MORGAN,  Henry  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY,  The  Higbee  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

^BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Wolf  ft  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  Maison  Blanche  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ERWIN  ORECK,  Oreck's,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

ANDREW  PARKER,  Woodward  ft  Lothrop, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  A.  PATERSON,  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ROBERT  S.  REGENSTEIN,  Regensteins, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

*RICHARD  H.  RICH,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*MAX  ROBB,  City  Stores  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas, 
Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Sakowitz  Bros., 
Houston,  Tex. 

LEWIS  P.  SEILER,  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  Wilson  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

OHREN  SMULIAN,  Froug's,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

G.  STOCKTON  STRAWBRIDGE,  Strawbridge 
ft  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*GEORGE  H.  STRUTHERS,  Sears,  Roebuck 
ft  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JACK  M.  WEISS,  Gus  Mayer  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

RICHARD  H.  WOLFER,  Wolfer's,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

*Ex«cutive  Committee 


Chairmen  of  the  associate  divisions  and  groups  (see  page 

36)  are  ex-ofFicio  members  of  the  NRMA  board  of  directors.  \ 
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{Continued  from  page  7) 

sylvania  Avenue  were  many  and  great 
credit  should  be  given  for  the  vigor¬ 
ous  day  in  and  day  out  job  done  by 
your  Washington  office,  in  intimate 
working  cooperation  with  various 
NRMA  groups  and  committees. 

John  Hazen,  NRMA’s  vice  president 
for  Washington  affairs,  personally  par¬ 
ticipated  in  hundreds  of  meetings  and 
conferences  with  government  officials, 
representatives  of  other  trade  groups 
and  with  members  of  Congress  during 
the  past  hectic  Congressional  session. 
Also,  NRMA’s  vigilant  Government 
Affairs  Committee  under  the  untiring 
leadership  of  Eugene  Sydnor,  kept 
retail  interests  always  in  focus.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  kept  constantly  informed 
on  the  many  legislative  shifts  through 
the  unceasing  flow  of  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  Washington  Newsletter, 
Stores  Magazine,  numerous  special 
bulletins  and  the  almost  endless  stream 
of  personal  mail.  The  truly  outstand¬ 
ing  story  of  NRMA’s  followup  on  the 
new  Wage-Hour  provisions,  led  by  our 
Employee  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Association’s  Personnel  and  Store 
.Management  Groups,  is  told  further 
along. 

But  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  individual  NRMA  members 
who,  availing  us  of  their  valuable  time, 
either  journeyed  to  Washington  in  a 
steady  stream  to  appear  as  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  many  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  vital  to  the  industry  or  personally 


visited  their  Congressional  representa¬ 
tives  to  reiterate,  in  individual  terms, 
the  industry’s  viewpoint.  The  halting 
of  the  various  and  onerous  “credit 
control”  bills  can  be  credited,  in  part, 
to  the  hard  work  of  our  Washing¬ 
ton  office,  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  but  most  of  all  to  the 
dedication  and  work  of  our  informed 
members  who  gave  so  much.  And  at 
all  times,  in  every  legislative  area, 
NRMA  worked  in  close  liaison  with 
other  interested  branches  of  the  retail 
industry. 

Business  is  on  trial  in  Washington. 
There  will  be  more  “credit  control” 
bills  to  contend  with,  more  attempts 
to  legislate  business  with  rules  and 
controls.  The  merchants  of  the  nation 
should  keep  themselves  informed  and 
actively  aware  of  just  what  Washing¬ 
ton  has  in  mind  for  them.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  on  the  work  of  our 
various  NRMA  Divisions  you  will  see 
the  wide  inspection  and  timely  action 
that  the  Association  applies  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  growing  host  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  in  your  behalf.  Your 
Association  daily  works  for  you  and 
so,  I  am  proud  to  say,  do  your  fellow 
members. 

The  industry  must  tell  its  story  well 
in  Washington.  We  must  not  be  on 
the  defensive.  Your  own  continued 
interest  in  bringing  the  awareness  of 
retailing’s  needs  to  your  Congressman 
will  help  enormously. 


Standing  Committees 

The  stoutest  link  in  the  chain  of 
NRMA  resources  is  our  individual 
members.  Their  collective  support 
gives  the  Association  its  strength  and 
firmness.  But  another  enormous  con¬ 
tribution  is  made  by  NRMA  members 
who  actively  and  dedicatedly  partici¬ 
pate  as  members  of  the  Association’s 
various  standing  committees. 

The  NRMA  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  has  kept  members  abreast  of 
the  latest  developments  in  the  social 
security  field,  particularly  in  reference 
to  its  legislative  aspects.  Our  Foreign 
Trade  Committee  keeps  informed  on 
all  new  developments  in  this  area  and, 
when  necessary,  expresses  the  views  of 
retailing  on  the  various  issues  that 
arise.  It  has  done  so  on  specific  im¬ 
port  quotas  and  tariff  duties  that  have 
affected  retail  interests.  The  Careers 
in  Retailing  Committee  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  numerous  young  people  in¬ 
quiring  on  retail  careers  factual  infor¬ 
mation  that  helps  them  in  orienting 
their  future  career  paths.  Another  in¬ 
valuable  NRMA  group  is  the  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee,  which 
has  just  completed  an  exhaustive  study 
on  the  present  status  of  the  central 
business  district  in  our  cities.  You  will 
find  a  complete  report  on  the  survey 
in  this  issue  of  Stores. 

Retail  Pubik  Relations 

A  stronger  image  for  retailing  has 
been  the  target  of  NRMA’s  Public 
Relations  Committee.  A  great  asset  is 
the  valuable  counseling  and  specific 
public  relations  projects  produced  by 
the  Committee’s  Public  Relations  Task 
Force,  a  team  of  experienced  retail 
professionals.  These  men,  at  frequent 
policy  meetings,  have  worked  on  major 
industry-wide  public  relations  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  been  able  to  develop 
workable  solutions  in  the  form  of  prac¬ 
tical  action  programs.  For  example, 
it  was  brought  to  their  attention  that 
the  concept  of  consumer  credit  was 
being  treated  negatively  in  the  press. 
Now,  as  you  will  soon  read,  the  NRMA 
Credit  Management  Division,  at  the 


AT  CREDIT  CONTROL  HEARINGS.  Among  NRMA  witnesses  appearing  at 
Washingtan  hearings  on  the  Douglas  credit  control  bill  last  summer  was 
Duncan  McC.  Holthausen,  of  A.  Holthausen.  Union  City,  N.  J.,  shown  here 
(at  left)  with  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah  and  John  Hazen,  NRMA's 
vice  president  far  gavernment  affairs.  Other  witnesses  were  Theodore  N. 
Beckman  af  Ohia  State  University  and  Virgil  Martin,  president  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott,  who  also  represented  the  Illinois  Retail  Association. 
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Task  Force’s  counsel,  has  created  the 
NRMA  Retail  Credit  Information 
Service  which  will  concentrate  on 
clarifying  misconceptions  concerning 
retail  credit. 

But  no  greater  public  relations  story 
can  be  told  than  the  one  behind  the 
NRMA  Sure  Care  Symbols.  One  long 
year  was  spent  in  establishing  the 
groundwork  for  this  exciting  concept 
in  labeling.  It  is  a  fantastically  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  how  a  single  indus¬ 
try  developed  an  answer  to  a  great  con¬ 
sumer  need  without  unnecessary  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation.  And  today,  after 
articles  on  the  symbols  have  appeared 
in  such  leading  consumer  publications 
as  Good  Housekeeping,  American 
Home,  Look  Magazine,  Family  Circle 
and  many  others,  the  future  of  these 
symbols  is  certain.  The  NRMA  Sure 
Care  Symbols  are  already  being  used 
by  such  manufacturers  as:  Chatham 
Blankets,  Puritan  Mills,  M.  C.  Schrank, 
Charles  Pindyck,  Bates  Fabrics,  Dan 
River  Mills,  Aldon  Rug  Mills,  Quality 
Weaving,  Femode  Foundation,  the 
Fitzgerald  Underwear  Corp.,  and 
many  more.  This  list  is  continuously 
growing.  Support  for  the  NRMA  sym¬ 
bols  program  has  come  from  all  direc¬ 
tions.  They  have  been  nationally  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  supported  by  such  firms  as 
American  Cyanamid,  Celanese,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  and  Lever  Brothers.  This 
year’s  capstone  for  the  symbols  was 
the  first  regional  Sure  Care  Symbols 
Exposition,  staged  in  New  York  City 
by  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  and 
Macy’s.  Americans  the  nation  over 
are  praising  the  industry  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  creating,  freely  and  volun¬ 
tarily,  this  public  service. 

The  guiding  principle  of  NRMA’s 
public  relations  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  retail  industry  is  the  exposure 
to  national  attention  of  simple,  very 
evident  truths  concerning  retailing  and 
merchants.  The  “Retailing  Serves 
America”  Commendation  Awards 
Competition,  sponsored  by  the  NRMA 
in  conjunction  with  The  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  has  provided  a  Badly  needed  ar¬ 
senal  of  factual  public  relations  ammu¬ 
nition  showing  the  true  face  of  retail¬ 


ing.  Outstanding  acts  of  community 
service  practiced  by  39  retail  stores  in 
27  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Canada,  were  nationally  cited  by  the 
Association  and  The  Reader’s  Digest 
with  the  “Retailing  Serves  America” 
Certificate  of  Commendation.  The  39 
praiseworthy  projects,  all  semi-finalists 
in  the  competition,  have  been  judged 
by  a  committee  of  prestige  judges.  The 
three  winning  stores  will  be  announced 
on  the  last  day  of  NRMA’s  1962 
annual  convention. 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
content  of  the  winners’  and  the  semi¬ 
finalists’  entries,  through  publicity  at 
every  level,  will  dramatically  show  the 
nation  the  good  merchants  are  cap¬ 
able  of.  And  those  deeds  will  stimu¬ 
late  still  more  stores  to  follow  suit.  Can 
anyone  argue  with  the  enormous  bene¬ 
fit  public  knowledge  of  such  acts 
brings  to  the  image  of  retailing? 
NRMA’s  Public  Relations  Committee; 
its  chairman,  John  Blum,  senior  vice 
president  of  Macy’s;  and  its  secretary, 
Bob  Gur-Arie,  NRMA’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  have  done  a  fine  job. 
You  can  also  help.  Early  next  year  you 
will  receive  the  rules  for  the  1962 
NRMA  “Retailing  Serves  America” 
Commendation  Awards  Competition. 
Examine  what  you  are  doing  for  your 
community  or,  if  little  comes  to  mind, 
think  of  doing  something  and  plan  on 


entering  your  store’s  good  deed  this 
coming  year. 

Taxation  and  Legal  Matters 

Taxation  law  is  one  of  the  many- 
knotty  areas  that  retailers  find  NRMA 
of  great  aid  in  helping  to  untangle.  For 
example,  the  Association’s  Taxation 
Committee  has  worked  closely  with 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  on  revolving  credit 
regulations.  The  valuable  end  that  the 
Committee  has  been  seeking  is  to  have 
satisfactory  regulations  developed 
which  would  permit  stores  to  apply  the 
instalment  method  of  accounting  to  re¬ 
volving  credit  sales.  Constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  such  tax  complications  is 
NRMA’s  legal  counsel,  James  Bliss. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  aptly  used  his  legal 
acuteness  to  the  benefit  of  member 
stores  in  many  areas.  Constant  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  retail  needs  and 
members  are  always  kept  informed. 
Also,  NRMA  has,  this  year,  gained  a 
highly  important  new  asset.  There  has 
been  created  an  NRMA  Committee  of 
Lawyers.  Under  the  leadership  of  Irv¬ 
ing  Zipin,  City  Stores’  general  attor¬ 
ney,  approximately  fifty  retail  attor¬ 
neys  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
committee.  The  collective  acumen  and 
experience  of  these  veteran  lawyers 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  vital 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUYING  OFFICES  has  long  been  affitioled  with  the  NRMA,  and  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  NRMA  Merchandising  Division,  also  serves  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  ABO.  This  year,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  ABO  awarded  scholarships  for  the  further  study 
of  retailing  to  nine  young  buying  office  employees.  The  awards  were  presented  (above)  ot 
the  NRMA  offices,  by  two  members  of  the  judging  committee,  T.  J.  Carroll  of  Frederick  Atkini, 
Inc.,  and  Mrs.  Adele  C.  Elgart  of  Specialty  Stores  Association,  who  was  chairman  of  ths 
judges.  The  president  of  the  ABO  this  year  is  Felix  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  of  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 
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PICKING  THE  WINNERS  in  the  first  annual  Retailing  Serves  America  competition,  sponsored  by  the  NRMA  and 
The  Reader's  Digest.  The  five  judges,  whose  final  selections  will  be  announced  at  the  convention  next  month,  were 
(left  to  right)  Admiral  H.  B.  Miller,  director  of  public  relations.  Pan  American  World  Airways  and  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America;  Philip  M.  Taibott,  former  president  of  NRMA  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber,  now 
with  National  Savings  and  Trust  Company;  George  Dowdy,  executive  vice  president  of  Belk  Brothers  and  former 
NRMA  president;  Dr.  David  Manning  White,  research  professor  of  journalism  at  Boston  University;  and  Sterling  W. 
Fisher,  director  of  public  relations  for  The  Reader's  Digest. 


legal  issues  affecting  the  retail  field  at 
their  many  meetings.  Never  before  has 
such  a  storehouse  of  legal  talent  been 
made  available  to  examine  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  entire  industry.  Its  value, 
already  proven,  will  show  even  more 
dividends  in  coming  months. 

Another  important  contribution  of 
NRMA’s  legal  department  is  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  it  has  given  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  signal  service  to  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers  was  rendered  by  the  advice  pro¬ 
vided  in  connection  with  the  FTC’s 
questionnaire  on  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  practices.  This  was  particularly 
applicable  to  members  who  did  not 
have  the  legal  resources  to  help  in  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  questionnaire. 

Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups 

Never  has  a  finer  tale  unfolded  than 
the  story  behind  the  day-in,  day-out, 
work  of  NRMA’s  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups  in  their  unceas¬ 
ing  efforts  to  preserve  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Undoubtedly  this  year’s  passage 
of  amendments  to  the  FLSA  extending 
coverage  to  a  great  segment  of  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vital  problems  affecting  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers.  Under  the  persevering  guidance 
of  George  Plant,  the  Groups’  manager. 
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staff  members  prepared  countless 
briefs  that  were  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Labor  Committees.  They 
directed  educational  programs  that 
were  aimed  at  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  at  NRMA  members.  Also 
vitally  important  was  the  outpouring 
of  frequent  guidance  bulletins  to  mem¬ 
ber  stores  urging  support  of  NRMA’s 
position. 

But  passage  of  the  new  bill,  under 
the  Administration’s  legislative  on¬ 
slaught,  meant  the  beginning  of  a 
whole  new  and  ambitious  program. 
Once  the  Act  was  passed,  efforts  were 
immediately  shifted  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  realistic  interpretations  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  for 
enforcement  purposes.  First  came  the 
development  of  proposals  of  needed 
amendments  by  NRMA.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  repeated  conferences  by  the 
Groups’  staff  members  and  NRMA’s 
Employee  Relations  Sub-Committee 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Solicitor’s  office.  These 
NRMA  presentations  were  effective  in 
getting  lenient  interpretations  in  many 
areas.  At  the  same  time  a  constant  flow 
of  interpretive  bulletins  kept  members 
informed  on  the  Act’s  ramifications  as 
they  unfolded.  Although  the  passage 
of  the  new  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  a  blow  to  the  industry,  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  investigation,  protest,  defense. 


explanation  and  exploration,  all  on  be¬ 
half  of  retail  needs,  has  produced  one 
of  the  great  examples  of  specific  trade 
association  service  in  a  troubled,  con¬ 
fusing  period. 

Efforts  were  intensified,  just  days 
before  the  new  Act  became  effective, 
to  create  a  common  meeting  of  terms 
with  the  Act’s  administrators  and  re¬ 
tail  members  who  would  be  living 
under  its  regulations.  Full  use  was 
made  of  the  Association’s  new  and 
enterprising  seminar  program.  The 
new  FLSA  certainly  was  an  area  of 
overriding  interest  to  retail  top  man¬ 
agement.  The  Association’s  staff,  with 
the  assistance  of  its  Personnel  Group, 
speedily  organized  and  presented  the 
already  famous  NRMA  Wage  and 
Hour  Seminar  in  New  York  City  on 
August  22.  Clarence  Lundquist,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  was 
the  keynote  speaker  and  released,  for 
the  first  time,  his  Division’s  tentative 
interpretative  bulletin  on  the  new  Act. 
His  availability  made  it  possible  for 
the  150  NRMA  members  who  attend¬ 
ed  to  query  him,  at  first  hand,  on  the 
specific  areas  of  the  Act.  But  it  was 
not  all  over  Tvhen  the  Act  went  into 
effect  on  September  2. 

On  that  day  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration  officially  released  its 
Interpretive  Bulletin  779.  NRMA 
took  strong  exception  to  the  rulings 
dealing  with  commission  incentives  for 
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1  Committee  Chairmen 

Committee  on  Awards 

International  Committee 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 

L.  L.  HALVERSEN,  The  Paris  Co.,  Salt  Lake 

1  City,  Utah 

Membership  Committee 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  Egger's  Department 

Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Constitution  &  By-Laws  Committee 

F.  WEB  HILL,  The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak. 

Nominations  Committee 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Belk  Brothers  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Convention  &  Banquet  Committee 

Public  Relations  Committee 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  The  L.  Hammel  Dry 

Goods  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

JOHN  A.  BLUM,  Macy's  New  York,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Downtown  Development  Committee 

Resolutions  Committee 

R  A.  PATERSON,  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co., 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Chicago,  III. 

Committee  on  Economy  in  Government 

Social  Security  Committee 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT,  Scruggs- 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  Consolidated  Dry  Goods 

Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Co.,  Springfield,  Moss. 

Employee  Relations  Committee 

Taxation  Committee 

FRED  C.  FISCHER,  Macy's  New  York,  New 

JOHN  F.  WOOD,  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 

York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Finance  &  Budget  Committee 

Technical  Committee 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  L.  L.  Stearns  & 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  R.  H.  Mocy  &  Co., 

Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Foreign  Trade  Committee 

Transportation  Committee 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  J.  S.  Schramm 

ROBERT  E.  VANTINE,  Bloomingdole  Bros., 

Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Government  Affairs 

Vendor  Relations  Committee 

EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  Southern  Depart- 

JEROME  M.  NEY,  Boston  Store  Dry  Goods 

ment  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

sales  people,  the  employment  of  full¬ 
time  students  and  particularly  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  branch  store  exemption, 
upon  which  members  had  relied  for  12 
years.  Once  again  conferences  with 
Mr.  Lundquist  were  arranged.  They 
culminated  in  a  joint  conference,  in 
October,  of  the  NRMA  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg.  The 
outcome  of  this  conference  and  sub¬ 
sequent  administration  action  will  be 
set  forth  in  a  special  session  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  at  NRMA’s  annual  convention. 

This  has  been  an  arduous  year.  But 
great  credit  goes  to  member  store 


people  who,  as  Group  directors  and 
members  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Sub-Committee,  gave  freely  and  at 
great  length  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  participate  in  the  many  conferences 
held  in  New  York  and  Washington  on 
this  tangled  area. 

Also,  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  suc¬ 
cessful  Executive  Development  Work¬ 
shops  was  presented  by  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  May. 
The  program  was  slanted  to  practical 
personnel  and  operating  problems  fac¬ 
ing  NRMA  member  stores.  It  com¬ 
bined  a  series  of  formal  presentation 
sessions  with  small  informal  group  dis¬ 


cussions  covering  many  areas  of  store 
management.  Major  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  such  problems  as  store 
organization;  employee  scheduling; 
production  standards,  both  in  opera¬ 
tions  and  personnel;  and  labor  and 
Wage  and  Hour  legislation.  Delegates 
from  some  30  states  attended. 

Notwithstanding  this  year’s  legisla¬ 
tive  pressures,  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups  have  continued 
to  service  members  through  individual 
consultations  at  the  Association’s 
offices,  through  correspondence  and 
through  special  studies  on  current  per¬ 
sonnel  and  operating  problems.  Its 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  has  met 
frequently  to  exchange  information  on 
union  contract  negotiations  and  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  developments  and  its 
specialized  publications  keep  members 
advised  on  these  matters. 


Merchandising  Division 

Every  one  of  the  seven  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  Groups  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  active  this  year.  The  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group  produced  a  markon 
analysis  of  current  price  line  costs  and 
came  up  with  suggested  lower  costs  to 
improve  markon  in  a  number  of  ready- 
to-wear  areas.  It  campaigned  for  the 
use  of  only  Government  registry  num¬ 
bers  and  not  firm  names  on  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  to  stores,  set  specific  dates 
for  clearances  by  categories  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  went  on  record  on  a 
number  of  issues  vital  to  its  area.  The 
Group  also  hit  the  present  practice  of 
running  huge  coat  sales  in  October  as  1 
adversely  affecting  tbe  entire  season’s  t 
profit  volume.  r 

The  Fashion  Accessories  and  Small-  a 

wares  Group  made  available  the  t 

findings  of  its  two  year  study  on  the  r 

sales  distribution  of  women’s  and  chil-  r 

dren’s  gloves;  intensified  plans  for  c 

greater  promotion  of  Mother’s  Day, 
especially  through  use  of  its  published  p 

list  of  48  promotion  techniques  for  this  v 

Day;  made  an  analysis  of  price  line  1 

costs  in  certain  street  floor  depart-  d 

ments;  made  suggestions  on  new  n 

hosiery  price  linesj  kept  up  its  educa-  ii 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Modern 

Retail 

Organization 

Structure 


By  Milton  Wolf 

Associate,  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton 


Third  and  last  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
how  to  strengthen  store  organization.  This 
installment  considers  the  functions  of  (1)  finance 
and  credit,  (2)  personnel  management, 

(3)  merchandise  handling  and  services 
and  (4)  research  and  development. 


Finance  and  Credit 

EXPERTNESS  in  financial  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  necessity  in  today’s  retail 
management.  Professional  knowledge 
and  experience  are  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  expansion,  of  accounts 
receivable  planning  and  financing,  of 
rising  costs  and  the  effect  of  inflation 
on  depreciation  rates. 

The  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  in  store  financial  operations  in¬ 
volve  mechanics  as  well  as  concepts. 
In  data  processing  and  in  paper  han¬ 
dling  —  particularly  financial  docu¬ 
ments  —  the  electronic  world  is  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door. 

The  organization  structure  that  will 


accommodate  the  pressure  of  change 
requires  a  financial  vice  president  and 
treasurer  who  has  a  position  second 
only  to  that  of  the  president.  Someone 
of  great  ability  is  needed.  He  should 
be  a  man  wbo  is  trained  in  financial 
management,  in  negotiations  with 
major  lenders,  in  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing,  in  credit  and  control  operations, 
in  long-range  planning  and  forecast¬ 
ing,  in  investment  procedures — and 
also  in  the  general  operations  of  the 
retail  business,  since  all  his  knowledge 
and  vision  must  be  focused  on  selling 
merchandise  to  customers. 

He  should  be  supported  by  at  least 
two  able  and  important  operating  as¬ 
sistants:  (1)  a  controller  in  charge  of 


all  accounting,  audit  and  typical  con¬ 
trol  operations,  and  ( 2 )  a  credit  man¬ 
ager  who  is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  controller.  Large  stores  may  also 
require  a  manager  for  data  processing. 

Seventy  to  80  per  cent  of  many 
stores’  business  is  now  being  done  on 
credit.  Surely  it  is  necessary  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  executive  in  charge  of 
credit,  and  in  the  background  required 
for  this  responsibility.  The  credit 
manager  should  not  be  a  clerical  super¬ 
visor  whose  job  is  to  keep  costs  down. 
He  should  be  a  dynamic  source  of 
leadership  in  guiding  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  and  achieving  company 
objectives.  When  two-thirds  or  more 
of  a  store’s  business  funnels  through 
the  credit  department,  the  able  credit 
manager  should  know  as  much  or  more 
about  the  purchasing  patterns  and  the 
requirements  for  merchandise  and 
service  as  any  other  operating  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  store. 

Sears,  Roebuck  has  elevated  its 
credit  manager  to  the  rank  of  vice 
president — and  only  54  per  cent  of 
Sears’  volume  is  done  on  credit.  Few' 
retailers  have  taken  such  a  step.  Yet 
every  retailer  would  do  well  to  think 
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of  its  implications,  particularly  those 
whose  credit  programs  substantially 
exceed  the  Sears’  level. 


Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

IN  MANY  STORES,  including  most 
large  stores,  personnel  is  a  service  de¬ 
partment  reporting  to  the  store  super¬ 
intendent  or  head  of  store  operations. 
Basically  it  is  an  employment  office, 
which  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
staff  training  and  indoctrination,  hut 
the  changes  in  retailing  have  greatly 
enlarged  its  functions. 

Stores  that  have  programs  of  execu¬ 
tive  recruiting,  executive  development, 
staff  and  executive  review  and  ap¬ 
praisal,  generally  assign  these  to  the 
personnel  department.  Wage  and 
salary  administration  will  also  fall  into 
its  province.  Where  union  negotiations 
are  required  the  personnel  department 
usually  has  the  day-to-day  responsi¬ 
bility,  while  major  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  are  taken  over  by  attorneys. 

All  stores  are  confronted  by  a  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  help,  by  a  scarcity  of 
managerial  trainees,  by  complicated 
federal  and  state  legislation  and  by 


growing  union  pressures.  The  de¬ 
mands  on  personnel  departments  have 
grown  so  great  that  stores  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  satisfied  by  a  department  head 
who  runs  a  low  cost  employment  de¬ 
partment. 

Here  again,  the  organization  should 
be  geared  to  recognition  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  world  we  live  in.  Stores  .eed 
courteous,  diligent  and  willing  sales¬ 
clerks.  The  executive  structure  needs 
a  firm  foundation  of  young  people  who 
are  excited  by  their  career  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Instead,  stores  have  difficulty  in 
recruiting  both  executives  and  good 
salesclerks,  and  have  more  self-selec¬ 
tion  than  self-improvement. 

Men  of  high  talents  in  the  field  of 
human  relations  are  needed,  and  they 
must  be  given  authority  to  create  the 
work  force  equal  to  the  problems  now 
confronting  the  stores.  The  personnel 
director  too  must  take  his  position  in 
the  top  echelon  of  management. 

Distribution  and  Operating  Services 

THE  PHYSICAL  handling  of  goods 
and  its  allied  paper  work  is  one  of  the 
largest  single  categories  of  expense.  In 


the  larger  department  stores  it  costs 
from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  sales  to 
receive,  mark,  check  and  warehouse 
merchandise,  to  transfer  it  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floors  of  one  or  more  stores,  and 
to  wrap,  pack,  deliver,  pick  up  and  re¬ 
deliver  it. 

It’s  a  major  expense  category,  and 
important  for  that  reason.  But  there’s 
another  reason  for  its  importance: 
efficient  distribution  is  an  essential  of 
merchandising  success.  A  delay  in 
getting  merchandise  to  the  selling  floor 
means  volume  losses  and  competitive 
disadvantages.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  branch  store  transfers,  because 
of  the  limited  stock  capacity  of  the 
branch  store.  Another  reason  for 


prompt  movement  of  goods  to  the  sell- 
ing  floor  is  that  it  prevents  loss  of  an-  j  ^ 
ticipation  or  discount. 

Warehouse  location,  size  and  lay- 

.  C( 

out  affect  turnover  rates  and  customer 
service.  Markdowns,  refunds  and  ■ 
shortages  result  from  transit  damage, 
delay  in  deliveries  to  customers,  and 
improper  marking. 

Distribution  costs  cannot  be  dis- 

I 

cussed  all  by  themselves.  Important  |  ^ 
as  these  explicit  costs  may  be,  the  total  i 
cost  and  merchandising  program  must  I 
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be  analyzed  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound 
decisions  for  the  total  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  elements.  It  is  possible  to 
relate  the  factors  of  volume  and  mark- 
downs  to  turnover  and  space  avail¬ 
ability.  It  is  possible  to  apply  known 
techniques  of  analysis  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  an  optimum  balance  between  cost, 
time,  space,  investment  and  return  on 
investment. 

When  the  importance  of  distribution 
costs  and  systems  is  recognized  it 
should  also  produce  organizational 
changes.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider 
the  creation  of  a  top  management  post 
for  a  distribution  and  operations  serv¬ 
ices  manager. 

This  man  would  be  a  staff  advisor  to 
the  sales  vice  president  for  the  func¬ 
tions  of  packaging  (including  prepack¬ 
ing),  receiving,  checking,  marking 
(including  preticketing),  stockkeep¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  alterations. 

Research  and  Development 

OUR  SUGGESTED  organization 
model  shows  a  research  and  planning 
function  reporting  to  the  president. 
These  can  be  combined  or  separated. 
The  important  point  is  to  recognize  the 
president’s  responsibility  to  provide 
company  leadership  for  new  ideas,  to 
spearhead  the  challenge  to  old  ways, 
and  to  ensure  a  never  ending  experi¬ 
mentation  in  new  items,  materials, 
equipment,  techniques,  procedures 
and  organization. 

One  area  which  deserves  much  con¬ 
sideration  today  is  that  of  the  services 
which  a  retailer  should  or  can  offer. 
Services  now  take  about  33  per  cent  of 
personal  incomes.  The  proportion  of 
consumer  expenditures  now  going  to 
services  has  increased  phenomenally. 
But  retailers  have  done  little  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  in  their  merchandising,  ex¬ 
cept  by  traditional  departments  such 
as  the  beauty  salon  and  repair  depart¬ 
ments. 

There  should  be  a  flexible  plan  for 
growth  in  every  president’s  desk  for 
the  next  five  to  ten  years,  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  The  very  creation  of  such 
a  plan  can  be  an  intense  educational 
experience  for  every  management  ex¬ 


ecutive  involved.  It  will  also  cause 
such  a  re-examination  of  operations 
that  change  will  be  not  only  welcomed 
but  required. 

This  plan  should  include: 

(  1 )  V olume  Growth :  By  location ; 
by  share  of  market  in  specific  line;  and 
by  income  group. 

(2  I  Profit  Objectives  and  Produc¬ 
tivity  Goals:  By  department  and  loca¬ 
tion. 

(3)  Requirements:  In  personnel;  in 
capital;  in  time;  in  technology;  and 
in  plant  area  and  location. 

Within  this  plan  a  consistent  set  of 
assignments  can  be  given  to  all  who 
are  directly  involved  in  further  plan¬ 
ning  and  research  and  to  all  operating 
managers  as  well. 

Most  large  retail  store  managements 
do  a  good  job  of  short-term  planning 
and  budgeting.  But  these  six-month 
and  yearly  plans  are  rarely  related  to 
a  broader  plan.  They  are  a  set  of  tac¬ 
tics  almost  completely  unrelated  to 
strategy.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
a  decision  made  today  to  meet  a  short¬ 
term  crisis,  without  regard  for  its  long- 
range  effects,  may  set  a  store  on  an 
irrevocable  and  unintended  future 
course. 


Management  Controls 

FINALLY,  the  achievement  of 
planned  change  involves  continuing 
and  precise  control  over  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  organization  within  the 
plan.  To  achieve  this,  management 
must  have  information  promptly  about 
each  of  the  elements  of  the  plan,  and 
standards  of  measurement.  This  in¬ 
formation  must  be  available  in  such 
detail  as  is  needed  for  understanding 
and  measuring  of  performance.  And 
the  evaluation  of  performance  must  re¬ 
sult  in  action.  Plans  should  be  revised 
and  personnel  assignments  altered,  if 
needed,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  prefer¬ 
ably  with  objective  standards. 

The  setting  of  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  will  prove  an  enlightening  experi¬ 
ence  also.  What  is  the  specific  market 
in  which  a  store  should  expect  to  get 
what  share,  and  how  will  this  informa¬ 
tion  be  expressed:  in  dollars,  units. 


customers?  How  shall  a  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director  be  evaluated — quality  of 
art,  store  image,  sales,  traffic?  Will  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  be  used  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  president,  of  a  buyer,  and 
if  so,  what  will  be  the  definition  of  in¬ 
vestment?  Answers  to  questions  such 
as  these  require  management  decisions 
which  are  usually  not  in  evidence. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  accounting 
and  statistical  data  which  are  tradi¬ 
tional  and  available  have  governed 
much  of  retail  management’s  thinking 
and  means  of  managing.  Realities  of 
expense  have  held  most  data  to  depart¬ 
mental  averages  with  some  additional 
breakout  of  classification  data.  New 
possibilities  of  electronic  equipment 
now  open  up  an  enormous  expansion 
in  ability  to  control  fine  classifications 
as  well  or  better  than  the  department¬ 
al  designations  which  bound  usual 
thinking.  Utilization  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  can  also  do  much  to  further  the 
development  of  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  and  cost  analysis. 

Rapid  and  intensive  analysis  of 
markdowns  could  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  present  performance  in 
this  vital  area.  At  present,  about  50 
per  cent  of  most  apparel  departments’ 
sales  are  made  on  items  which  have 
been  marked  down  at  least  once.  This 
indicates  an  area  of  merchandising  in¬ 
efficiency,  which  should  not  go  un¬ 
checked. 

Conclusion 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  the 
world  than  to  appraise  oneself  objec¬ 
tively.  People  hear  and  see  what  they 
want  to  hear  and  see;  they  ignore,  fear 
or  deride  what  they  find  strange.  To 
encourage  constructive  change,  to  plan 
for  it,  to  measure  its  extent  and  to 
make  new  plans  are  the  antidotes  to 
stereotyped  and  hackneyed  ideas. 
Great  stores  did  not  grow  great  by 
copying  everyone  else.  They  were  cre¬ 
ative  and  leaders.  They  have  remained 
great  because  they  were  able  to  main¬ 
tain  vitality.  They  can  grow  even 
greater  by  learning  “what  was  good 
enough  for  father  cannot  be  good 
enough  today.” 
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NEW  RETAILER  AND  TRADITIONALIST:  Stephen  Masters  and  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
just  before  Masters  addressed  the  NRMA  Discount  Seminar. 


THE  DEBATE  BEGINS:  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Richard  Tumpowsky  and  Perry  Meyers  at 
the  start  of  the  first  session's  hectic  question  period. 


Is  ft  for  you?  I 

The  Discouhk 


Op'  the  800  people  who  attended 
the  NRMA  Discount  Seminar  last 
month,  about  one  half  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  conventional  department 
stores;  the  rest  were  discounters 
(either  lessees  or  store  operators), 
buying  office  executives,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  consultants,  teachers  and  report¬ 
ers. 

The  department  store  men  learned  , 
►  a  good  deal  about  self-service  and 
check-out; 

►  enough  to  make  them  anxious  ] 
about  the  growing  liaison  between  dis¬ 
counters  and  national  brand  manufac-  | 
turers;  ( 

►  what  big  leased  department  ( 
chains  can  offer  them  if  they  decide  to  ] 
invade  the  low  margin  field  (although  j 
some  observers  said  that,  with  increas-  j 
ing  financial  power,  the  trend  among  | 
discount  store  operators  themselves  | 
will  be  to  owned  departments);  « 

►  how  the  new  discount  buying  t 
offices  operate  and  what  they  offer.  i 
The  discounters — both  store  owners  t 
and  lessees — were  generous  with  in-  j 
formation  and  the  department  store  j 
men  were  hungry  for  details  and  per-  j 
sistent  with  their  questions.  Some  of 
the  questions  sounded  like  criticisms  s 
and  some  of  the  answers  sounded  like  r 
bragging,  but  everyone  profited  by  the  i 
exchange  of  ideas.  c 

Several  discounters  revealed  that  s 
their  merchandising  and  operating  p 
controls  are  pretty  primitive.  (“Some-  r 
body  upstairs  must  be  taking  care  of  1: 
you  guys!”  exclaimed  one  department  t 
store  executive,  half-shocked  and  half- 
awed,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  discount  1 
store  speaker  a  dissertation  on  assort-  - 
ment  planning'. )  But  other  discountfls  ^ 
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are  automated  and  data-processed  to 
the  hilt,  and  any  information  they  with¬ 
held  from  their  questioners  was  with¬ 
held  by  choice. 

Some  Sparks  Were  Struck 

NRMA’s  PRESIDENT,  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  rose  to  address  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  the  second  day  of  the 
seminar  after  spending  a  day  and  a 
half  listening  to  criticism  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  traditions  and  methods. 

Stephen  Masters  the  day  before  had 
talked  much  about  the  “common  goal” 
of  all  retailers — to  bring  the  custom¬ 
ers  bigger  quantities  of  better  goods  at 
lower  prices.  But  he  had  also  scoffed 
at  traditional  department  store  heads 
as  “executive  paper  shufflers,”  told 
them  they  charged  everyone  “fat-cat” 
prices  for  services  used  by  only  a  few, 
said  the  public  had  voted  the  tradi¬ 
tional  store  out  and  the  discount  store 
in.*  Richard  Tumpowsky  had  called 
the  department  store  and  its  tradition¬ 
al  lessees  snobbish  and  non-aggressive, 
advised  them  to  “wake  up  and  look 
around.” 

At  the  first  round  of  shirtsleeve  ses¬ 
sions  on  Monday  night,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  grew  restive 
under  more  of  the  same  treatment:  the 
discounters  who  had  come  to  learn 
something  from  department  store  ex¬ 
perience  (and  there  were  many)  were 
not  nearly  as  vocal  as  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  had  everything  to 
teach  and  nothing  to  learn. 

After  a  day  and  a  half  of  this, 
Thompson  felt  obliged  to  depart  from 

’Text  of  Masters’  address  appeared  in  the 
November  Stores. 
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his  prepared  speech  and  remind  “these 
adolescent  retail  kids”  that  they  “have 
a  lot  to  learn”  from  the  traditional  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  has  every  inten¬ 
tion  and  prospect  of  staying  in  busi¬ 
ness  indefinitely. 

“We  hope  you  will  be  around  for  a 
while,”  he  said,  “and  we  hope  some  of 
you  will  survive  for  the  brand  new 
world  of  retailing  and  will  move  for¬ 
ward — so  far  forward  that  [you]  will 
understand  the  social  and  moral  obli¬ 
gations  of  a  traditional  old  line  depart¬ 
ment  store.” 

The  Private  Brand  Weapon.  Thomp¬ 
son  then  turned  to  an  examination  of 
the  new  situations  that  discount  com¬ 
petition  has  created  for  the  buying 
office,  the  national  brand  manufactur¬ 
er  and  tbe  department  store.  He  ad¬ 
vised  buying  offices,  particularly  store- 
owned  offices,  that  they  should  “go  all 
out  on  private  brand  merchandising 
programs  . , .  the  number  one  competi¬ 
tive  weapon  that  a  buying  office  and 
group  department  stores  have.” 

But  before  this  can  be  done,  he  said, 
top  management  in  department  stores 
must  put  an  effective  end  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  their  merchandisers  to  private 
brands. 

“Buyer  opposition  [to  private 
brands]  has  been  maintained,”  Thomp¬ 
son  said,  “even  when  tests  and  research 
have  indicated  that  the  private  brand 
product  is  equal  to,  or  superior  in 
quality  to,  a  comparable  national 
brand,  and  could  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  would  give  the  customer  a  real 
value  and  the  store  a  better  than  aver¬ 
age  profit.  But  today  the  department 
store  buyer  is  running  scared  of  many 
national  brands,  with  shorter  markups 
and  heavier  markdowns  to  meet  local 
cut-price  competition.  Frequently  he 
is  not  permitted  to  advertise  the  brand 
under  the  store  masthead,  knowing 
that  some  local  cut-price  store  will  use 
his  own  store  ad  to  cut  his  merchan¬ 
dising  throat.” 

To  the  national  brand  manufactur¬ 
er,  Thompson  gave  the  brief  advice 
that  he  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  his  branded 
item  “kicked  around”  to  the  point 


where  it  has  “no  clear,  honest  and 
identifiable  price  in  the  mind  of  the 
customer.” 

No  Need  to  Stampede.  As  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads  thinks 
too  many  of  his  fellow  retailers  are 
over-impressed  by  what  the  discount¬ 
ers  themselves  say  about  taking  over 
the  whole  retail  field. 

“Over  the  years,”  said  Thompson, 
“I  have  known  of  some  pretty  good  de¬ 
partment  stores  who  engaged  in  dis¬ 
count  or  cut-price  wars.  Their  good 
competitors  were  not  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  usually  wound  up  the  year 
with  better  profits  than  the  ones  who 
engaged  in  reckless  price  cutting.” 

What  the  department  store  can 
learn  from  and  profit  by,  in  Thomp¬ 
son’s  opinion,  is  the  acceptance  the 
discount  stores  have  won  for  self-serv¬ 
ice  in  certain  departments.  He  said 
the  store  that’s  alert  to  customer  pref¬ 
erences  will  have  for  each  kind  of 
merchandise  the  kind  of  selling  the 
customer  wants  for  that  merchandise. 
Under  one  roof  it  might  offer  full  sales¬ 
person  service,  self-selection  with 
salespersons’  assistance,  self-service 
with  departmental  cashiers,  and  self- 
service  with  check-out  stations. 

“The  department  store,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “must  meet  the  challenge  to 
sell  the  customer  merchandise  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  would  prefer  to 
buy  it  and  not,  as  many  of  us  do,  set 
up  the  store  for  our  own  convenience.” 

The  Discount  Buying^Offke 

PRESIDENT  THOMPSON’S  advice 

to  buying  offices  that  they  should  add 
something  new  to  their  present  serv¬ 
ices  was  reinforced  by  the  picture 
Richard  Schott  drew  of  how  a  discount 
buying  office  operates.  Schott  is  the 
executive  vice  president  of  Merchants 
Buying  Syndicate,  a  non-apparel  office 
which  is  20  months  old  and  serves  116 
discount  operators  with  over  500 
stores.  Schott  himself  was  formerly 
hard  lines  merchandiser  for  Interstate 
Stores.  He  said  that  the  fast-paced 
merchandising  of  the  discount  busi- 
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Gibson  planners  created  this  display  island  which  so 
effectively  handles  huge  volumes  of  holiday  buying 
traffic.  The  unit,  exclusively  Gibson’s,  is  called  the 
Golden  Convertible.  Designed  to  hold  all  boxed  and 
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This  group  of  eight  photographs  shows  Gibson 
Formica-finished  Panoramic  continuous  installations. 


Islands  and  endless  wall  units  are  serving  many  of 


the  most  prominent  and  successful  department  stores 


hanger-packaged  merchandise,  it  is  equally  useful  for  > 
seasonal  and  everyday  presentation.  Store  traffic  stops 
and  shops.  The  results:  tangible  increases  in  volume 
and  profits. 


and  specialty  shops  across  the  nation.  Your  store  can 
boost  its  sales  efficiency  and  volume  with  the  help  of 
sound  Gibson  merchandising  and  planning.  Mail  the 
coupon  now! 


Fast-selling  Pakay  Party  Paper  cups,  napkins; 

coasters,  plates  ana  table  covers,  the 
complete  line,  can  be  displayed  in  coordinatc^l 
Panoramic  fixtures.  Below  (right)  stocked, 
four-foot  unit  (left)  exploded  view. 
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U4Ht  CatctuAkC  Utt6'  f}AjofitA ! 


Gibson  Greeting  Cards,  Gift  Wraps  and 


Pakay  Party  Papers,  excitingiy  merchandised. 


can  increase  your  traffic,  volume  and  profits. 


IBSON  merchandising;  dynamic,  active 


progressive! 


More  stores  are  depending  on  the  forward 
thinking  research  and  analysis  of  Gibson 
experts  who  know  department  store 
merchandising  thoroughly.  These  analysts 
provide  for  exceptional  dollar  returns 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

The  creation  of  dramatic  Panoramic 
Continuous  Departments  has  been  one  of 
many  significant  Gibson  contributions 
to  greeting  card  retailing. 


Gibson  planners  will  determine  your  profit 
potential  and  present  a  plan  for  your 
store  .  .  .  alone.  There  is  no  obligation 
whatsoever.  If  you  believe  your  full 
potential  has  not  been  achieved  .  .  . 
permit  Gibson  to  delve  into  the  details 
and  suggest  a  solution.  Mail  the  coupon 
or  ask  your  secretary  to  write. 


We’re  interested! 


GREETING  CARDS.  INC. 


FRED  J.  WAGNER,  Vice  President 
GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS,  INC., 

CINCINNATI  37,  OHIO  Dept.  S-12  j 

Please  send  your  FREE  Panoramic  brochure 
Please  send  your  representative.  No  obligation  of  course. 


store _ 


address 


ness  makes  specialized  offices  like  his 
own  essential — offices  that  handle  hard 
lines  or  basic  ready-to-wear  or  infants’ 
and  children’s  wear  exclusively. 

Equally  essential,  he  emphasized,  is 
the  buying  power  to  “make  the  deal 
on  the  spot,”  in  order  to  swing  price 
concessions  and  big  promotional  buys. 
He  reported  that  most  of  his  clients 
give  him  the  authority  to  do  this,  but 
conceded  that  the  financing  of  big  ad¬ 
vance  commitments  (e.g.,  summer 
furniture  in  November)  is  “a  sore 
spot.”  Nevertheless,  an  office  like  his 
still  has  a  big  advantage,  he  claimed, 
over  the  traditional  buying  office  which 
loses  many  deals  because  of  the  time- 
lag  betw'een  the  merchandise  offering 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  store  and  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturer  fears  he  will 
be  requested  to  make  too  many  small 
shipments  to  small  users. 

In  general,  the  buying  office  that 
Schott  described  is  one  with  decision¬ 
making  authority  that  the  average  resi¬ 
dent  office  does  not  have.  It  is  also 
one  that  can  concentrate,  even  within 
the  limits  of  its  specialty,  far  more 
than  an  office  that  serves  traditional 
department  store  needs: 

“The  .  .  .  principle  that  the  special¬ 
ized  buying  office  concentrates  on  is 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done 
on  20  per  cent  of  selected  inventory, 
thereby  narrowing  down  the  field  even 
further  and  allowing  for  the  finest 
selection  within  this  20  per  cent  cate¬ 
gory.  This  80% -20%  principle  should 
not  be  used  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  assortment 
breadth  tailormade  to  a  specific  opera- 


The  Discount  Lessee 


Asked  how  his  116  clients  could  get 
the  personal  service  he  described  from 
his  staff  of  12  people,  Schott  said  this 
was  easier  to  do  in  his  specialty  (hard 
goods)  than  in  fashion.  And  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  fees  he  responded:  “They’re 
high  compared  with  the  traditional 
resident  office.  If  we  go  to  soft  goods 
they’ll  be  higher.” 

His  estimate  of  the  average  discount 
markup  in  hard  goods  was  26  to  28 
per  cent,  but  lower  in  stores  that  do 
a  large  volume  in  small  electric  goods. 


A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  going  into 
the  discount  business  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  its  traditional  ideas 
about  leased  departments,  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Tumpowsky,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dixie  Shops.  The  department 
store  typically  leases  out  only  a  few 
departments,  which  it  regards  as  inci¬ 
dental  to  its  main  business.  But  the 
strongest  discount  store,  in  Tumpow- 
sky’s  opinion,  is  one  that  is  operated 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  by  lessees, 
each  lessee  being  part  of  a  chain  with 
big  buying  power  and  merchandising 
know-how  in  the  very  fields  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  traditionally  re¬ 
garded  as  their  own. 

American  Dixie,  specializing  in 
women’s  and  children’s  apparel  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  operates  more  than  40  de¬ 
partments  in  discount  stores,  buying 
and  warehousing  in  New  York  and 
California,  maintaining  a  sophisticated 
unit  control  system,  and  doing  a  vol¬ 
ume  that  Tumpowsky  says  will  hit  $30 
million  next  year.  In  a  department  of 
8,000  to  10,000  square  feet  his  com¬ 
pany’s  practice  is  to  put  in  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  $100,000  to  $150,000,  and  aim 
for  $1  to  $1.5  million  annual  sales. 

American  Dixie’s  counterparts  exist 
in  its  own  and  many  other  lines.  With 
their  purchasing  power  and  their  drive 
to  get  “fantastic”  promotional  buys, 
they  have  given  an  entirely  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  concept  of  a  leased  depart- 


Tumpowsky  called  them  “a  new 
generation  of  professional  tenants:  ex¬ 
perts  who  can’t  be  beaten.” 


Advice:  Drop  the  "Parasites."  “Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  great  the  department 
store  is,”  he  said,  “very  few  .  .  .can 
boast  of  equal  strength  in  every  single 
department.  The  departments  in  which 
you  have  your  greatest  strength — your 
identification — where  you  feel  you  can 
take  on  all  comers:  these  [should]  be¬ 
come  your  own  basic  departments. 
Where  you  are  not  top  flight,  where  a 
weak  department  in  your  store  depends 
on  your  strong  department  for  traffic, 


drop  the  satellites  and  parasites  and 
turn  to  the  pros!” 

One  of  Tumpowsky ’s  incidental 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  leased  de¬ 
partment  setup  was  that  the  conditions 
under  which  a  lessee  operates  in  a  dis¬ 
count  store  force  him  to  stay  sharp 
and  on  his  toes  all  the  time.  For  one 
thing,  there’s  a  cancellation  clause  in 
his  lease  and  he  knows  the  store  has  a 
list  of  concessionaires  “a  mile  long” 
waiting  to  replace  him.  Furthermore, 
other  leased  department  operators  in 
the  store  are  quick  to  complain  if  any 
department  is  poorly  operated.  “Many 
leases,”  Tumpowsky  said,  “contain  the 
provision  that  if  a  majority  of  tenants 
want  an  inferior  lessee  out,  out  he 
goes!  Picture  the  buyers  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  demanding  of  management 
the  release  of  a  weak  buyer.” 


Choosing  and  Managing  Lessees.  In 

Tumpowsky ’s  view,  the  future  of  dis¬ 
count  retailing  lies  with  the  leased  de¬ 
partment  chains,  and  the  problems  of 
the  store  management  (or  landlord) 
are  chiefly  those  of  proper  selection. 
In  choosing  a  lessee,  he  said,  the  main 
fact  the  landlord  must  keep  in  mind 
is  that  in  a  discount  operation  the 
lessee  must  be  capable  of  selling  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  area  while  still  pay¬ 
ing  a  double  profit:  to  himself  and  to 
the  store  owner.  That  means  he  must 
have  buying  power,  organization  and 
highly  qualified  personnel.  The  second 
necessity  is  that  the  lessee’s  merchan¬ 
dise  and  operations  must  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  all  the  other  departments. 

“Don’t  forget,”  said  Tumpowsky, 
“you  will  be  dealing  with  as  many  as 
30  or  40  different  owners  and  mana¬ 
gers.  You  must  choose  operations  that 
are  flexible  enough  to  fit  in  with  one 
another,  and  to  trade  up  or  down  for 
your  location  and  your  customers. 

“Since  many  operators  are  chains, 
you  often  have  a  communication  prob¬ 
lem  .  .  .  which  can  slow  up  your  op¬ 
erations.  The  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  you  is  that  a  competitor  is 
underselling  you  in  a  department  and 
you  are  unable  to,  change  prices  due 
to  lack  of  communications.” 

After  quoting  freely  from  a  report 
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TO  BUILD  SOX  VOLUME  fast... 
CALL  COLLECT:  LO  4-8840 
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AMERICA’S  BiOQEST  MAKER  OF  MEN’S  HOSE 
GETS  OVER-SOCKED  TO  THE  TUNE  OF 
100.000  PAIRS,  SO  HE  SACRIFICES,  AND 
WE  GIVE  YOU  OUR  GREATEST  SOCK  SALE 
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on  leased  departments  in  conventional 
department  stores  that  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  Stores,  Tumpowsky 
said: 

“It’s  obvious  that  the  non-aggressive 
attitude  of  the  store  owners  is  seeping 
down  into  their  leased  departments. 
[For  example]  you  specify  the  price 
range  in  which  they  must  sell  and  do 
not  limit  their  markup!  Maybe  that’s 
why  I’ve  seen  a  lady’s  belt  that  we  sell 
for  79  cents  in  some  department  stores 
for  $2.95.” 

In  discount  store  leases,  Tumpowsky 
stressed,  there  is  always  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  lessee’s  prices  must 
be  lower  than  those  of  any  other  store 
in  the  area  for  similar  items.  (He  con¬ 
ceded  that  nowadays  there  may  be  15 
or  more  discounters  in  the  same  area, 
all  with  leased  departments  that  have 
this  identical  clause  in  their  leases.) 

Basic  Clauses  in  Leases.  Another  pro¬ 
vision  that  is  always  made  in  the  leases 
is  that  some  money  must  be  spent  for 
advertising;  this  may  be  included  in 
the  percentage  the  lessee  pays  the  land¬ 
lord  or  it  may  be  a  specified  minimum 
in  addition  to  that  percentage. 

Tumpowsky  advised  prospective 
store  owners  not  to  overreach  them¬ 
selves  in  trying  to  strike  a  good  bar¬ 
gain  with  lessees. 

“If  the  licensee  is  foolish  enough  to 
pay  too  much  rent,”  he  said,  “you 
won’t  have  him  for  long  ...  As  to 
pricing,  be  careful  of  this.  Because 
you  are  not  taking  the  markdowns, 
don’t  lease  a  good  tenant  into  poten¬ 
tial  bankruptcy. 

“A  lease  must  contain  a  clause 
which  gives  the  owner  control  over  all 
personnel ...  It  can  be  very  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  you  and  your  tenants  when 
there  are  pickets  outside  picketing 
various  departments.”  [Other  speakers 
during  the  seminar  mentioned  that  the 
big  leased  department  chains  operat¬ 
ing  nationally  are  prime  targets  of 
unionization  efforts.] 

“Percentages  vary  depending  on 
what  services  you  give.  Where  central 
check-out  is  used,  the  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  the  landlord  gets  an  extra  percent¬ 
age  point.”  ' 
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DISCOUNTERS'  PROBLEM:  How  to  combine  moss  display  with  good  stock  control; 
how  to  use  every  inch  of  floor  space  without  reducing  stock  to  chaos.  GOOD 
SOLUTIONS  (above)  at  Home  Owners  Mart,  Kansas  City,  fixtured  by  Almor  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  (below)  at  Almy,  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  (bottom  photo)  David  Blaire, 
Southland  Shopping  Center,  Kalamazoo,  both  fixtured  by  The  Bulman  Corporation. 
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should  You  "Go  Discount?" 

PERRY  MEYERS,  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  consultant  with  a  long 
background  of  department  store  affili¬ 
ations,  spoke  briefly  on  some  funda¬ 
mentals  of  discount  store  operation, 
then  settled  down  to  answer  a  barrage 
of  questions  about  getting  into  the 
discount  business. 

Size.  One  of  the  main  appeals  of  a  dis¬ 
count  store,  he  said,  is  that  it’s  big, 
and  in  a  shopping  center  he  believes 
that  it  needs  a  minimum  of  50,000 
square  feet  to  get  the  full  advantage 
of  this  size  appeal.  Pressed  for  a 
formula  on  the  minimum  store  size  in 
relation  to  the  population  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  area,  he  produced  this  one: 


Trading  Area 

Sq.  Ft.  Populal'en 

30,000  .  Under  100,000 

60  000-100,000  .  250,000  500,000 

100,000-125  000  .  1,000  000 

Over  150,000  .  Multi-million 

Location.  While  there’s  a  serious  “over¬ 
concentration”  of  discount  stores  and 
even  a  shortage  of  prime  locations  in 
some  areas,  there  are  other  areas, 
Meyers  said,  where  discount  stores 
have  still  to  be  established  and  where 
they  can  do  tremendous  volume  in  the 
^  next  decade.  As  for  establishing  “dis¬ 
count  basements”  downtown,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  basements  of  most  exist- 
i  ing  department  stores  are  too  small  for 
j  the  purpose.  Turning  an  entire  exist- 
;  ing  downtown  department  store  into  a 
I  discount  operation  (or  establishing 
one  in  a  building  vacated  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store)  is  also  probably  impracti¬ 
cal  in  his  opinion,  because  the  typical 
multi-story,  small-floor  building  is  too 
expensive  to  maintain  and  unsuitable 
for  check-out  layouts.  But  he  didn’t 
rule  out  the  downtown  location  per  se. 
The  influx  of  low  income  families  into 
some  central  cities  favors  downtown 
discount  operations  and  so  does  the 
traffic  generated  downtown. 

Customers  and  Merchandise.  In  some 
departments,  according  to  Meyers,  all 
income  groups  up  to  $15,000  are  good 
customers:  as  examples  of  such  depart- 


The  High  Cost 
Of  Being  a 
Department  Store 

Harold  Larkin,  editor  of  Modern 
Retailer,  reminded  the  seminar  audi¬ 
ence  that  a  fundamental  di.Terence 
between  the  department  store  and  the 
discount  store  still  exists:  it's  of  the 
essence  of  a  discount  operation  that 
you  carry  fewer  fringe  items  than  the 
corresponding  department  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  as  well  as  fewer  price  lines. 

"Why  tie  up  your  money  in  some¬ 
thing  that  moves  only  four  times  a 
year?"  he  asked.  He  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  discount  stores  are  tending 
to  widen  assortments  and  price  ranges, 
beginning  to  adopt  the  department 
store  concept  that  the  customer  should 
be  provided  with  hard-to-find  items  as 
well  as  best  sellers. 


ments  he  mentioned  children’s  wear 
and  domestics.  In  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  and  men’s  departments  he  finds 
low-price  merchandise  and  low-income 
customers  predominating,  and  he  said 
that  in  these  departments  the  discount 
store  is  never  likely  to  be  dominant 
with  the  income  group  over  $10,000. 
As  for  appliance  departments,  he  said 
they  will  prosper  again  in  discount 
stores  as  the  later  60s  again  boom  the 
demand  for  this  merchandise.  In  fur¬ 
niture,  he  said  the  trend,  when  it 
comes,  is  more  likely  to  be  to  special¬ 
ized  discount  furniture  stores  than  to 
furniture  departments  in  discount  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

He  emphasized,  for  the  reassurance 
of  traditional  stores,  that  not  every¬ 
one  needs  the  discount  customer  and 
not  every  customer  wants  the  discount 
store.  In  fact,  he  foresees  a  counter¬ 
development  very  soon,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  high  class  specialty  shops 
that  emphasize  service. 


Simplifying  Paper  Work 

RUNNING  A  LOW-MARGIN  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  profit  is  largely  a  matter  of 
keeping  the  overhead  down,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Skwire,  partner  in  the  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  Chirlian,  Parker  &  Co.,  de¬ 
scribed  some  methods  of  economizing 
by  eliminating  certain  paper  work  and 
accepting  the  “calculated  risk”  of  do¬ 
ing  without  certain  controls. 

One  of  his  suggestions  was  that  a 
discount  store  need  not  accumulate  in¬ 
formation  separately  on  markdowns, 
employee  discounts  (which  many  dis¬ 
count  stores  don’t  give  anyway)  and 
shortages.  A  single  percentage  pro¬ 
vision  can  cover  these  three  items  in 
determining  initial  markon  require¬ 
ments.  The  percentage  can  vary  from 
department  to  department.  Only  if  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  it  is  inadequate 
should  it  be  necessary  to  analyze  the 
three  elements  separately. 

Conceding  that  markdown  statistics 
may  be  necessary  in  some  situations. 
Skwire  suggested  these  informal  pro¬ 
cedures: 

“1.  Some  stores  give  department 
managers  some  authority  for  limited 
price  reductions  on  big  ticket  items  in 
order  to  close  a  sale.  If  you  think  it 
desirable,  the  total  of  such  reductions 
can  be  obtained  statistically  by  noting 
each  reduction  on  office  copies  of  sales 
slips  and  incorporating  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  these  reductions  in  your  regu¬ 
lar  sales  analysis  or  sales  audit  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“2.  Certain  items  may  be  marked 
down  drastically  for  one  or  two  days 
for  promotional  reasons.  Instead  of 
reticketing  the  entire  stock  and  ticket¬ 
ing  the  unsold  stock  back  to  original 
prices  at  the  end  of  the  promotional 
period,  I  suggest  the  following:  Show 
the  reduced  price  by  suitable  promo- 


Next  Month 

How  discounters  operate  in  men's  and  boys'  wear 
and  women's  and  children's  apparel  .  .  .  The  pros 
and  cons  of  a  self-service  operation,  its  layout 
and  fixturing  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  closed-door 
discounter  .  .  .  How  to  staff  a  low-margin  operation 
.  .  .  Food  departments  .  .  .  Financing  methods. 
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tion  signs  but  do  not  reticket.  Furnish 
cashiers  with  a  list  of  the  reduced 
prices.  When  the  promotion  item  is 
checked  out,  the  cashier  makes  a  mark 
on  the  appropriate  line  of  the  list.  The 
number  of  marks  represents  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  sold  and  the  cost,  in  retail 
terms,  can  be  computed  easily.” 

Inventory  Statistics.  Inventory-on- 
hand  figures  can  be  kept  by  the  dis¬ 
count  store  at  cost,  not  retail,  said 
Skwire.  This  merely  requires  that 
sales  be  reduced  to  equivalent  cost  fig¬ 
ures  and  subtracted  from  tbe  total  of 
purchases  and  opening  inventory.  Con¬ 
ceding  that  this  system  doesn’t  produce 
separate  figures  for  warehouse  and 
selling  floor  inventory,  nor  for  each 
store  when  there  are  several,  Skwire 
said: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  small  chain 
of  discount  stores,  reasonably  close  to¬ 
gether  and  serviced  by  the  same  team 
of  buyers,  does  not  need  inventory  con¬ 
trols  by  location.” 

As  to  unit  controls,  Skwire’s  advice 


was  that  they  should  be  established 
only  on  a  very  selective  basis.  “A  buy¬ 
er  can  control  his  department  without 
unit  controls,”  he  said,  “but  he  has  to 
get  up  from  behind  his  desk  .  .  .  know 
his  merchandise  and  have  physical 
contact  with  it.” 

Sales  Data  and  Stock  Records 

A  SYSTEM  OF  merchandise  controls 
designed  to  work  as  automatically  as 
possible  was  described  by  Manfred 
Brecker,  vice  president  of  S.  E.  Nichols 
Company,  operator  of  Nichols  Dis¬ 
count  Cities  since  1958,  and  with  a 
long  previous  history  in  variety  stores. 

The  backbone  of  the  inventory  con¬ 
trol  is  the  “list  book,”  in  which  every 
item  has  a  page  showing  vendor  name, 
merchandise  description,  cost,  price, 
markup  percentage,  purchases  record¬ 
ed  by  number  and  date,  and  on-hand. 

NCR  Salestronic  registers  at  the 
central  checkouts  provide  sales  records 
for  every  sub-division  in  the  store,  on 
tapes.  These  are  analyzed  not  only 


for  reorders  but  to  record  turnover  and 
continuously  update  department  space 
allocations.  Code  dates  on  the  price 
tags  tell  when  the  merchandise  was 
marked  into  stock  and  supplement  the 
list  book  information  when  reorder 
and  markdown  decisions  are  made. 

A  further  aid  to  visual  control  is 
the  pegboard  system  of  merchandise 
display.  (In  order  to  make  sure  that 
original  layout  on  pegboards  is  not 
changed  by  the  stock  clerks,  there  is 
a  tag  on  each  hook  to  identify  the  item  > 
that  should  be  there.)  ( 

Nichols  also  has  a  system  of  controls  i 
to  check  the  traffic  produced  by  adver-  i 
tising:  charting  the  items  that  pulled  t 
and  those  that  did  not. 

A  third  system  described  by  Breck-  ■  1 
er  was  shrinkage  control.  To  mini-  |  s 
mize  shoplifting,  a  Nichols  store  has  '  c 
only  one  entrance  and  one  exit  (out-  I  t 
side  of  required  emergency  exits);  t 
customers  are  required  to  use  shopping  c 
carts;  and  there  are  telephones  at  each 
checkout  connected  to  phones  around  ;  h 
the  store  and  to  the  security  office.  F 


i^imur  j\n  iiii»  •  •  •  at  Lower  Cost! 


Aimer's  seven  simple  basic  parts  are  mass  produced  to 
give  you  production  line  economy!  They  provide  unlimited 
applications  for  any  department  and  all  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  ample  strength  to  meet  the  heaviest  load  re¬ 
quirements,  hard  goods  as  well  as  soft.  Individual  Almor 
units  can  be  reassembled  and  rearranged  at  store  level 
—by  anyone— to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  any  opera¬ 
tion.  Total  investment  is  less  .  .  .  cost  per  unit  is  less  .  .  . 
installation  is  quick,  easy,  economical! 

Visit  Us  at  the  NRMA  Annual  Convention  —  Jan.  7  thru  II  — 
Booths  90,  91,  92,  96  —  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City 


wo  manang  Service 

Almor's  "know  k  /, 
cessfolly  ofilized^by'  S'"' 

comprehensive 
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EASTERN  DIVISION 
6027  Broadway 
Now  York  71,  Now  York 


MIDWEST  DIVISION  SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

5812  Wo(t  Dompster  Stroot  579  W.  Whitohall  Stroot  S.W. 
Morton  Grovo,  lllinoii  Atlanta,  Goorgia 


SOUTHWEST  DIVISION 
5015  Wanota 
Dallas,  Toxas 


WESTERN  DIVISION 
1220  South  Glondon  Avonuo 
Los  Angolos,  Californio 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Hazen,  vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


An  Election  Year  —  The  Second  Session  of  the  87th 
Congress  will  convene  in  January  and  already  the  list  of 
issues  that  will  face  the  lawmakers  is  growing  in  size  and 
importance.  Vote-getting  issues  will  be  high  on  the  priori¬ 
ty  list,  1962  being  an  election  year. 

Taxes  —  Already  the  Administration  is  talking  tax  revi¬ 
sion,  but  veteran  observers  are  less  than  optimistic  about 
chances  for  any  broad-scale  changes  in  our  tax  laws.  The 
trend  of  thinking  at  this  time  is  that  a  piece-meal  approach 
to  some  of  the  more  troublesome  areas  will  be  about  all  that 
can  be  expected  to  come  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

Tax  loopholes  have  a  high  rating,  but  trouble  seems  to 
be  brewing  as  to  which  loopholes  to  close  and  how  far. 
Retailers  have  been  pleading  for  some  relief  from  co-op 
competition  for  many  years.  However,  pro  co-opers  have 
been  successful  in  the  past  in  confusing  the  issue  by  tossing 
into  consideration  all  types  of  business  tax  advantages  such 
as  those  enjoyed  by  savings  banks,  true  farmer  cooperatives 
and  others.  To  single  out  one  type  of  cooperative  for  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  seem  likely.  The  effort  will  have  to  be  made 
on  a  rather  broad  base. 

While  glowing  speeches  are  made  about  the  advantages 
of  our  profit  system,  it  is  ironic  that  a  large  area  of  the 
business  world  is  permitted  to  function  and  grow  without 
the  necessity  of  carrying  its  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

NRMA  has  been  working  with  200  interested  groups  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  real  story  of  the  co-op  loophole  to 
every  member  of  Congress.  This  group  working  together 
has  but  one  purpose,  that  of  equalizing,  fairly,  the  tax  load 
among  all  business  enterprises  and  to  protect  free-enter¬ 
prising  businesses  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  getting  a  free  ride. 

Medical  Care  and  Social  Security  —  The  next  big 
push  in  the  field  of  social  legislation  will  begin  early  in 
January  as  the  Administration  strives  to  gain  approval  for 
an  expanded  social  security  program,  expanded  by  build¬ 
ing  into  the  program  a  government  controlled  system  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  Opponents  of  the  plan  see  the 
“foot  in  the  door”  process  being  used  in  this  instance  and 
maintain  that  the  final  program  will  mean  a  totally  social¬ 
ized  medical  profession  in  America. 

H.R.  4222,  the  bill  that  will  be  considered,  would  raise 


the  taxable  earnings  base  of  OASDI  from  $4,800  to  $5,000. 
This  proposed  increase  has  been  set  as  more  or  less  a  be¬ 
ginning  figure.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Ribicoff  has  recommended  that  the 
figure  be  increased  to  $5,200  “in  order  to  fully  meet  the 
cost”  of  the  proposed  medical  care  program. 

Behind  all  the  pressures  for  a  federal  medical  care  pro¬ 
gram  lurks  the  big  question  of  the  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  go  deeper  into  the  social  area.  Present  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  53%  of  the  non-institutionalized  popu¬ 
lation  over  65  years  of  age  already  have  some  form  of  volun¬ 
tary  health  insurance.  This  figure  has  leaped  from  26%  in 
1952  to  53%  in  nine  years.  The  same  growth  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  applies  to  the  total  population,  that  is, 
among  all  ages.  Latest  figures  indicate  that  69%  of  the 
total  population  abeady  have  voluntary  health  insurance, 
a  fact  that  runs  counter  to  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  uttered  by  proponents  of  federal  health  insurance,  in¬ 
cluding  the  spokesmen  at  the  recent  White  House  Con¬ 
ferences. 

Estimates  of  cost  vary  widely  depending  upon  the  source 
of  the  estimates.  Spokesmen  for  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  estimate  that  by  1964  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  cost  $1,098  million.  Experts  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  field  set  the  cost  figure  at  $2,483  million.  Whatever 
the  cost,  it  appears  obvious  that  Social  Security  taxes 
would  skyrocket  if  this  program  were  adopted. 

Small  Business  —  John  Horne,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  is  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  largest  segment  of  American  business — small  busi¬ 
ness.  While  legislation  to  protect  small  business  operations 
has  had  a  rocky  time  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Horne  gives 
evidence  of  exerting  every  effort  to  carry  out  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  his  responsibility.  While  much  of  the  activities 
of  this  agency  have  been  directed  toward  small  manufac¬ 
turers,  that  is,  securing  a  greater  share  of  government  con¬ 
tracts  for  smaller  contractors,  retailers  have  participated 
in  SBA’s  business  loan  programs. 

Under  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  SBA  is  assisting  in  interesting  small  firms 
in  moving  into  foreign  markets.  Through  SBA’s  59  field 
offices  many  small  firms  have  been  able  to  secure  important 
guidance  from  this  active  agency. 
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Ninety  years  ago,  traffic  was  already  something  to  keep  an  eye  on.  Here 
is  an  1870  suggestion  for  putting  a  doubiedecker  on  New  York's  Broadway. 


Downtown  Retailing's  Situation  Today 


By  James  J.  Bliss 

Executive  Secretary, 

NRMA  Downtown  Development  Committee 


I^OWNTOWN  deterioration  is  a 
serious  problem  to  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  retailers  who  answered 
a  recent  NRMA  survey,  and  nearly 
half  think  that  the  situation  is  even 
worse  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

Many  worried  retailers  are  putting 
their  hopes  and  energy  into  work  with 
downtown  associations.  These  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  active  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
replying.  Some  of  these  groups  are 
made  up  of  retailers  alone  and  focus 
their  efforts  on  combating  shopping 
center  competition;  others  include 
businessmen  of  all  types  and  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  downtown  area 
as  a  whole. 

Although  some  groups  have  to  fight 
apathy  or  outright  opposition  and  al¬ 
though  many  are  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  details  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  plans  are  impressive  .  .  . 

Yet  the  overall  picture  is  still  so 
worrisome  that  many  retailers  indicat¬ 
ed  they  believe  this  nationwide  prob¬ 


lem  needs  national  help.  A  majority 
said  they  approved  seeking  federal  as¬ 
sistance  in  financing  downtown  im¬ 
provement  programs,  and  a  goodly 
number  said  they  supported  federal 
legislation  that  would  create  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  with  cabinet 
status. 

What  these  downtown  problems  are, 
in  detail,  and  what’s  being  done  about 
them  was  surveyed  by  NRMA’s  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee.  This 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Robert  A.  Paterson,  president  of  the 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane, 
Washington,  mailed  out  a  nine-page 
questionnaire  to  retailers  all  over  the 
country. 

Retailers  were  asked  to  give  details 
about  every  phase  of  the  downtown 
problem:  parking  facilities,  public 
transportation,  traffic  congestion,  real 
estate  zoning  laws  and  building  codes; 
effects  of  shopping  center  competition 
and  downtown  shopping  promotion; 
downtown  associations  and  their  work. 


Parking  Still  Top  Problem.  To  get  a 

general  picture  of  the  downtown  situa¬ 
tion,  the  survey  opened  with  a  list  of 
frequently  mentioned  downtown  prob¬ 
lems,  and  retailers  were  asked  to  checl 
the  ones  plaguing  their  communities  ii 
order  of  seriousness.  This  list  of  prob¬ 
lems  was  similar  to  that  presented  ii 
NRMA’s  downtown  survey  some  five 
years  ago,  with  two  additions:  “refusal 
of  landlords  to  modernize”  and  “in¬ 
adequate  police  protection.” 

Surprisingly,  answers  to  this  year's 
survey  showed  that  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance  of  downtown  problems  has 
changed  very  little  in  the  past  five 
years.  “Inadequate  parking  facilities’" 
was  easily  the  most  frequently  men 
tioned  problem,  as  it  was  five  yeais 
ago.  Traffic  congestion,  poor  public 
transportation,  antiquated  store  build¬ 
ings,  and  insufficient  retail  promotion 
were  high  on  the  list,  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  and  other  problems  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
order  as  they  were  five  years  ago. 
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Only  two  major  variations  in  the 
pattern  of  problems  showed  up:  Re¬ 
fusal  of  landlords  to  modernize,  a  new 
entry  on  the  list,  was  picked  by  enough 
retailers  to  put  it  in  second  place  as  a 
thorny  downtown  problem.  Delivery 
congestion,  among  the  top  three  men¬ 
tioned  five  years  ago,  was  given  only 
an  eleventh  place  rating  this  year. 

The  emergence  of  “refusal  of  land¬ 
lords  to  modernize”  as  an  important 
problem  may  be  due  in  part  simply  to 
its  presence  in  black  and  white  on  the 
list,  for  it  suggests  a  basic  cause  for  the 
•‘slum  areas”  and  “antiquated  store 
buildings”  that  have  been  designated 
as  problems  by  retailers  for  some  time. 
It  may  also  be  a  sign  of  the  increased 
retailer  efforts  for  downtown  real 
estate  improvement,  for  an  attitude  of 
refusal  can  only  become  obvious  or 
problemsome  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
efforts  being  made. 

The  drop  in  importance  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  delivery  congestion  may 
indicate  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  (a  few  replies  mention  regu¬ 
lation  of  truck  loading  as  a  step 
taken),  but  traffic  congestion,  which 
in  many  minds  includes  delivery  con¬ 
gestion,  remains  high  on  the  list.  It’s 
more  likely  that  the  change  reflects  the 
difference  in  interpretation  between 
the  groups  receiving  the  question¬ 
naires.  The  earlier  questionnaire  was 
answered  by  downtown  association  ex¬ 
ecutives,  to  whom  “delivery  conges¬ 
tion”  might  mean  a  part  of  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  while  this  year’s  survey  was 


Downtown's  Problems 
in  1961 

1.  Inadequate  parking  facilities. 

2.  Refusal  of  landlords  to 
modernize.  3.  Traffic  congestion. 

4.  Poor  public  transportation. 

5.  Antiquated  store  buildings. 

6.  Insufficient  retail  promotion. 

7.  Slum  areas.  8.  Antiquated  store 
equipment.  9.  Antiquated  building 
codes.  10.  Inconvenient  shopping 
hours.  11.  Delivery  congestion. 

12.  Zoning  Laws. 


made  among  individual  retailers,  who 
are  more  apt  to  think  of  “delivery”  in 
terms  of  getting  goods  into  the  store. 
And  individual  retailers  obviously 
found  few  problems  there. 

Drawing  Combat  Lines.  Before  getting 
into  specifics  about  each  problem  on 
the  list,  the  survey  also  asked  a  general 
question  about  the  community  action 
being  taken  to  combat  the  problems 
of  the  downtown  area.  Most  retailers 
mentioned  the  formation  of,  or  active 
participation  in,  some  sort  of  down¬ 
town  association. 

The  kind  of  work  being  done 
through  downtown  associations  con¬ 
centrates  on,  in  order  of  mention:  im¬ 
provement  of  parking  facilities  and 
public  transportation  { by  far  the  busi¬ 
est  fields),  slum  clearance,  and  physi¬ 
cal  beautification  of  the  area. 

Those  whose  answers  concentrated 
on  their  own  stores  mentioned  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  remodeling  store  fronts,  up¬ 
grading  store  property  and  fixtures, 
and  remodeling  fashion  floors. 

And  does  the  federal  government 
have  a  part  to  play  in  downtown  re¬ 
juvenation?  Obviously  retailers  think 
so,  for  a  strong  69  per  cent  said  they 
believed  that  private,  state,  or  local 
financing  should  be  backed  by  federal 
assistance,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
those  who  chose  to  answer  the  question 
said  they  supported  federal  legislation 
that  would  create  a  federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs. 

Headache  No.  1:  Parking 

The  car  is  the  symbol  of  today’s 
world.  Sputniks  and  rockets  may  cap¬ 
ture  the  imagination,  but  there’s  a  car 
on  the  roads  for  every  third  person  in 
the  U.  S. — who  drives  it  as  though 
going  where  he  wants  to  go  is  an  in¬ 
alienable  right.  Only  in  the  largest 
cities  does  public  transportation  be¬ 
come  a  primary  rather  than  a  secon¬ 
dary  means  of  travel. 

This  makes  it  obvious  why  parking 
leads  the  list  as  the  downtown’s  biggest 
problem.  No  offer  of  public  transpor¬ 
tation  and  package  delivery  will  ever 
be  quite  as  satisfactory  to  a  driver  as 


being  able  to  take  his  car  to  a  store, 
put  his  purchases  in  the  back  seat,, 
and  drive  home  again. 

Lack  of  adequate  facilities  —  just 
not  enough  room  to  park,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  parking  —  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  complaint  retailers  have  about 
the  parking  situation  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.  Next  in  order  of  importance 
come  complaints  leveled  against  off- 
street  facilities  (parking  lots)  for  be¬ 
ing  poorly  located  and  for  charging 
too  much. 

Where  Parking  Is  Allowed.  In  report¬ 
ing  on  the  type  of  parking  allowed  or 
provided  in  downtown  areas,  half  of 
the  retailers  said  that  main  street  park¬ 
ing  was  permitted  on  one  side  only, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  said  side  street 
parking  was  limited  to  one  side  only 
in  their  communities. 

Parking  lots  were  listed  as  by  far 
the  most  frequent  type  of  off-street 
parking  provided  in  downtown  areas, 
followed,  in  order,  by  multi-level  park¬ 
ing  buildings,  street-level  parking 
garages,  and  underground  parking 
areas.  This  shows  a  rise  in  the  amount 
of  multi-level  parking  buildings  avail¬ 
able,  for  five  years  ago  street-level 
parking  garages  were  in  second  place 
in  order  of  availability. 

Whose  It  Is.  The  major  portion  of 
parking  space  is  still  provided  by  the 
city  in  a  majority  of  the  communities 
surveyed,  but  there  has  been  a  good 
increase  in  the  amount  of  space  offered 
by  commercial  operators  within  the 
last  couple  of  years.  Today  commercial 
operators  offer  almost  as  much  space 
as  the  city  in  most  communities,  and 
more  in  some. 

Merchants  come  third  on  the  list  of 
those  providing  downtown  parking 
space,  and  non-retail  business  firms 
( who  have  little  interest  in  or  need  for 
such)  figure  as  a  weak  fourth.  A  few 
city-private  or  city-merchant  joint 
ownership  arrangements  were  report¬ 
ed,  but  not  enough  to  count  very 
heavily  in  the  overall  pattern. 

The  Municipal  Contribution.  Metered 
street  parking  is  the  most  frequent 
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kind  of  city-sponsored  parking  report¬ 
ed.  But  an  unfortunate  sidelight  that 
was  true  five  years  ago  is  still  the  case: 
Although  meter  parking  makes  up  by 
far  the  largest  amount  of  the  parking 
facilities  offered  by  the  city,  less  than 
one-third  of  the  retailers  reported  that 
revenue  from  parking  meters  is  being 
set  aside  by  the  city  to  improve  park¬ 
ing. 

This  cropped  up  again  in  a  rating 
of  cities’  most  useful  legal  or  financial 
aids  towards  relieving  parking  conges¬ 
tion.  “Meter  revenue  used  for  added 
facilities”  was  reported  by  so  few  re¬ 
tailers  that  it  was  rated  a  poor  third, 
with  “use  of  condemnation  powers  to 
provide  parking  areas”  only  slightly 
more  widely  in  effect  as  a  city  policy. 
The  only  aid  reported  in  a  majority  of 
the  retailers’  communities  was  the 
strict  enforcement  of  parking  rules 
( although  one  retailer  complained  that 
enforcement  was  so  strict  in  his  city 
as  to  be  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an 
advantage ) . 


What  is  your  opinion  of  "park  and  shop"  plans  as  a  means 
of  alleviating  the  downtown  shopping  problem? 

Good:  52%  Bad:  18%  Indifferent:  30% 


A  city  like  Los  Angeles,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  what  early  planning  and 
good  cooperation  can  bring  about.  As 
a  member  of  the  city’s  Downtown  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Association  described  it: 

“Parking  operators  have  adequate¬ 
ly  provided  needed  off-street  parking. 
Los  Angeles  has  had,  since  1946,  a 
zoning  requirement  that  new  buildings 
must  provide  adequate  off-street  park¬ 
ing  facilities  within  the  structure  or 
within  a  distance  of  1500  feet  of  any 
new  building.  The  requirements  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  structure  .  .  . 
Many  older  buildings  have  been  de¬ 
molished  and  the  land  used  for  off- 
street  parking  purposes.” 

Park  and  Shop.  About  half  of  those 
reporting  said  they  considered  “park 


disproportionately  large  part  of  the  r 
burden.  A  number  of  comments  came  I 
from  stores  participating  in  such  plans  i 
but  not  too  happy  about  them:  “We  I 
have  something  by  the  tail  and  can’t  f 
let  go.”  [ 

Downtown  Real  Estate  f 

'f 

The  need  to  create  a  beautiful  and  ! 
efficient  downtown  environment  is  ^ 
recognized  by  all  merchants,  and  is ! 
probably  the  downtown  problem  of 
most  interest  to  the  general  public,  F 
as  witnessed  by  the  frequent  articles  f 
on  the  subject  in  newspapers  and  | 
magazines.  But  there  is  considerable  | 
confusion,  about  who  is  responsible  , 
for  present  conditions,  what  should  be  f 
done  about  them,  and  who  is  going  to  : 


What's  Being  Done.  The  state  of  park-  and  shop”  plans  a  good  means  of  al- 
ing  affairs  in  most  communities  seems  leviating  the  downtown  parking  prob- 
to  be  a  matter  of  a  few  new  lots  here,  lems.  Another  30  per  cent  said  they 
a  new  garage  there,  and  a  general  feel-  were  of  “indifferent”  value,  and  nearly 

ing  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  20  per  cent  said  they  were  of  no  use. 

Some  merchants  reported  adding  their  Those  who  approve  of  the  plans  be- 
own  parking  space,  but  the  cost  in  lieve  they  have  two  major  advantages: 
most  communities  is  prohibitive  and  They  eliminate,  for  the  customer,  the 
many  retailers  believe  the  only  solu-  parking  fees  that  would  otherwise  be 
tion  lies  in  a  comprehensive  citywide  an  additional  expense  to  shopping 
plan  with  municipal  backing.  downtown,  and  they  have  the  psycho- 

The  need  for  such  a  plan  has  been  logical  advantage  of  making  even 

brought  to  the  attention  of  some  local  somewhat  distant  parking  lots  seem  a 

governments  rather  abruptly  —  as  one  part  of  the  stores, 

store  reported:  “After  several  years  of  The  most  candid  comments,  how- 
‘Do-Nothing,’  the  last  five  years  have  ever,  came  from  those  who  did  not 

brought  a  tremendous  improvement  favor  such  plans — ^and  some  of  the  re¬ 
in  city -sponsored  parking  facilities  —  marks  suggested  burnt  fingers:  “The 

but  only  after  18  per  cent  of  the  city’s  cost  is  too  high  and  too  much  of  it  is 

retail  business  had  left  the  central  borne  by  the  large  store,”  said  one  re¬ 
business  district  because  of  a  shopping  tailer,  and  a  number  of  others  echoed 

center  development.”  his  belief  that  the  large  stores  carry  a 

Do  stores  in  your  downtown  area  stage  promotions  designed 
to  bring  customers  downtown  to  shop?  Yes:  93%  No:  7% 

And  the  public's  response?  Good:  74%  Fair:  18%  Poor:  8% 


pay  for  it. 

That  the  need  is  felt  is  obvious  in 
the  rating  of  “refusal  of  landlords  to 
modernize”  as  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  problem  in  the  downtown  area.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  choice  shows 
that  there  is  a  move  towards  moderni¬ 
zation  plans,  but  also  that  retailers  are 
not  at  all  happy  about  their  neighbors’ 
cooperation  in  such  plans.  And  this 
worry  is  logical,  for  money  spent  in 
one  store’s  modernization  can  be 
money  thrown  away  unless  there  is 
some  sort  of  over-all  program  to  stop 
the  neighborhood’s  gradual  decay  and 
lift  the  face  of  the  area. 

Five  years  ago,  high  construction 
costs  were  rated  as  the  major  deterrent 
to  the  improvement  of  downtown  real 
estate,  and  poor  condition  of  existing 
buildings  took  second  place.  This  year 
the  positions  are  reversed  —  another 
indication  that  merchants  don’t  like 
what  they  see  around  their  areas  and 
suspect  that  it  may  be  apathy  rather 
than  expense  that  is  blocking  improve¬ 
ment.  \ 

A  proper  assessment  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  downtown  property,  something 
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overdue  in  many  areas,  can  enable  — 
to  say  nothing  of  encourage  —  land¬ 
lords  to  consider  modernization  of 
property.  Nearly  half  of  those  report¬ 
ing  said  that  their  communities  had 
either  already  adjusted  individual 
downtown  tax  assessments  downwards, 
or  had  undertaken  a  complete  re-evalu¬ 
ation  of  downtown  property  tax  assess¬ 
ments,  but  nearly  30  per  cent  said 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done 
in  their  communities. 

Retailers  reported  that  very  few 
communities  offer  any  form  of  tax  re¬ 
lief  for  new  construction,  but  few  had 
any  complaint  about  zoning  laws  or 
building  codes.  Two-thirds  said  that 
both  zoning  laws  and  building  codes 
were  up  to  date,  although  some  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  were  not  strictly 
enough  enforced. 


Traffic  Congestion 


igazinc 


It’s  an  old  definition,  “the  heart  of 
a  city  is  where  the  traffic  is  heaviest.” 
Traffic  outside  the  door,  however, 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  traffic  within 
the  store.  When  trucks,  buses,  taxis, 
and  private  cars  are  in  a  snarled  and 
frustrating  snails’  race,  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  confusion  and  noise, 
shoppers  and  visitors  go  elsewhere — 
and  eventually,  so  do  business  firms 
and  even  residents. 

Retailers  rated  traffic  congestion  as 
the  third  worst  problem  afflicting  the 
downtown  area,  and  pointed  to  the 
following  causes,  in  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance:  narrow  streets,  no  by-passes 
for  through  traffic,  no  expressways  to 
the  downtown  area,  poorly  laid  out 
streets,  and  poor  traffic  patterns. 

A  number  of  retailers  said  that  their 
communities  had  authorized  and  were 
following  the  recommendations  of  a 
traffic  survey.  Among  the  effective 
steps  that  had  already  been  taken: 
designation  of  one-way  streets,  regula¬ 
tion  of  parking,  improvement  of  traffic 
light  timing,  development  of  express¬ 
ways  leading  downtown,  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  traffic  laws. 

One  reminder,  however,  came  from 
a  city  known  for  its  dynamic  down¬ 
town  improvement  program: 
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What  effect  has  shopping  center  competition  had  on  down¬ 
town  business? 

No  effect:  3%  Slight  effect:  53%  Serious  effect:  44% 


“We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  undue 
traffic  congestion  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  Much  has  been  done  to  im¬ 
prove  traffic  movement  ...  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  when  you  get  rid 
of  congestion  you  will  also  probably 
be  on  the  way  out  of  business.” 

Public  Transportation 

Poor  public  transportation  was  rated 
by  retailers  as  the  fourth  most  impor¬ 
tant  problem  in  the  downtown  area — 
and  again  reflected  the  determination 
of  people  not  to  abandon  their  cars. 
Not  lack  of  facilities  but  insufficient 
use  of  them  was  listed  as  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Infrequent  service,  lack  of  service 
in  residential  areas,  and  high  fares 
were  also  mentioned  as  difficulties, 
each  of  them  again  an  indication  of 
lack  of  sufficient  customers.  Public 
transportation  companies  are  nearly 
always  profit-making  organizations. 
If  service  is  infrequent  or  an  area  isn’t 
being  served,  it  is  usually  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  simply  aren’t  enough 
customers  to  make  such  service  pay. 
And  when  there  aren’t  enough  custom¬ 
ers,  then  fares  go  up. 

A  number  of  retailers  said  they 
served  on  committees  concerned  with 
transportation  problems  or  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  with  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  in  their  areas.  But 
“traffic  surveys”  ( a  means  rather  than 
a  solution )  was  the  most  frequent 
answer  to  a  question  asking  in  what 
manner  communities  had  tried  to  solve 
transportation  problems. 

Ride  and  Shop.  To  lure  shoppers 
downtown  via  public  transit,  special 
“ride  and  shop”  plans  are  used  by 
about  half  of  the  retailers  reporting. 
These  are  similar  to  the  “park  and 
shop”  plans,  with  the  customer  receiv¬ 
ing  credit  good  for  transportation  with 


her  purchase  of  goods.  Most  reported 
that  such  plans  are  in  operation  only 
during  sales  days,  but  a  few  stores  said 
that  such  plans  were  standard  prac¬ 
tice  throughout  the  year. 

In  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the 
merchants  offer  the  special  fares  as  a 
group.  In  a  few  cases,  the  transit  com¬ 
pany  pays  the  cost,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
individual  stores. 

Downtown  Promotion 

Some  44  per  cent  of  the  stores  said 
that  shopping  centers  in  their  area  had 
had  a  serious  competitive  effect  on 
business,  and  around  53  per  cent  said 
they  had  some  “slight”  effect. 

Nearly  all  of  the  stores,  however, 
have  organized  promotion  campaigns 
to  attract  shoppers  back  downtown 
again.  Some  74  per  cent  of  the  stores 
think  the  response  has  been  good,’ and 
only  8  per  cent  find  it  poor. 

Promotions  ranged  in  type  from  the 
traditional  “dollar  days”  to  “dog  days” 
and  “tempest  days.”  The  number  of 
events  staged  by  downtown  stores  dur¬ 
ing  a  year’s  time  ranged  from  one  to 
twelve,  but  one  event  every  three 
months  was  the  most  popular  choice. 

Nearly  all  of  those  reporting  agreed 
that  they  were  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  downtown  stores  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  promotions  —  and  over 
two-thirds  added  that  such  coopera¬ 
tion  also  extended  to  other  matters  of 
common  interest,  such  as  store  hours 
and  seasonal  openings. 

It  is  obvious  that  retailers  are  aware 
of  the  threat  of  downtown  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  are  working  to  counteract  it, 
but  equally  as  obvious  that  much  more 
must  be  done — and  retailers  must  play 
an  even  stronger  part  in  the  action.  A 
decayed,  depressed  community  is  one 
without  customers.  An  alive  and  re¬ 
juvenated  downtown  will  start  the  life’s 
blood  of  retailing  circulating  again. 
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The  Challenge  of  Change 

51st  Annual  NRMA  Convention 
January  7-11,  1962 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York 


VENDOR  RELATIONS:  Frederic  S.  Hirschler  (left),  president  of  The 
Emporium  Copwell  Company,  and  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr.  (right), 
president  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company,  will  each  talk  on 
"How  Retailers  and  Manufacturers  Can  Work  Together  to  Their 
Mutual  Advantage."  This  will  be  at  the  Top  Management  Session, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  8th. 


plete  sessions  of  their  own;  significantly,  these 
are  both  departments  in  which  leased  operations 
are  important.  Another  reaction  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  discounters,  who  have  little  interest  in 
what  they  call  “fringe”  sizes,  is  a  ready-to-wear 
merchandising  session  that  will  concentrate  on 
junior  petites,  misses’  petites  and  women’s  half 
sizes;  and  a  children’s  wear  session  devoted  to 
pre-teens.  Street  floor  departments  have  a  session 
of  their  own,  covering  hosiery,  handbags,  gloves, 
lingerie,  dress  accessories  and  blouses.  There  will 
also  be  sessions  on  men’s  wear  and  piece  goods. 
And  the  week’s  program  includes  two  fashion 
shows — pre-teen  clothes  and  millinery — and  a 
demonstration  of  how  to  dramatize  fashion 


accessories. 


International  Character  of  the  convention 
grows  stronger  each  year.  A  check  on  early  regis¬ 
trations  at  the  end  of  November  showed  that 
retailers  will  be  coming  to  next  month’s  conven¬ 
tion  from  12  countries.  Each  year  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Division  invites  an  honor  delegation  from 
one  country  outside  the  U.  S.  This  year  the 
guests  are  from  Ireland,  representing  the  Nation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Drapers  and  Allied  Traders. 

Fashion  Merchandising  is  heavily  stressed  in 
this  year’s  convention  program,  and  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reason:  a  really  good  fashion  department 
is  invulnerable  to  the  competition  of  supermarket 
style  retailing.  For  the  first  time  at  an  NRMA 
convention,  shoes  and  millinery  will  have  com- 


THE  SMALL  STORE:  How  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  prepared  to  help  on  financing  and  expan¬ 
sion  needs  will  be  described  by  John  E.  Horne,  SBA 
Administrator,  at  the  Smaller  Stores  Division's  Dinner 
Session,  Tuesday  evening,  January  9th. 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  also  giving 
special  attention  to  the  department  store’s  fashion 
image.  One  session  offers  an  analysis  of  why  10 
fashion  promotions  succeeded  and  a  description 
of  how  fashions  can  be  sold  by  television;  another 
features  the  uses  of  display  in  creating  a  coordi 
nated,  impressive  fashion  picture. 

Wage  and  Hour  Adjustments  that  stores  have 
made  since  the  new  federal  law  became  effective 
in  September  will  be  reported  at  a  Personnel 
Group  session  on  Monday  afternoon,  January  8th 
This  will  be  the  first  authoritative  assessment  of 
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the  impact  the  law  has  had  on  retail  operations, 
and  the  means  stores  are  using  to  keep  additional 
expense  to  a  minimum.  Among  these  are  revised 
employee  time  schedules  and  more  use  of  part- 
timers.  Advice  will  be  given  at  this  session  on 
how  to  handle  a  wage  and  hour  investigation  and 
how  to  keep  records.  And  George  Plant  will  re- 
[  port  on  the  progress  of  NRMA’s  drive  to  get  more 
reasonable  interpretations  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administrator  on  three  sticky  areas  of  the 
law:  commissions,  status  of  some  main  store  em¬ 
ployees  with  branch  store  duties,  and  minimums 
for  students. 

Off-fhe-Record  shirtsleeve  sessions  will  be  the 
order  of  business  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January 
11th.  This  is  the  first  time  that  completely  un¬ 
reported  sessions,  closed  to  the  press,  have  been 
held  at  an  annual  convention  of  the  NRMA.  Some 
of  the  sessions  have  single  topics:  for  example, 
FTC  investigations,  discount  retailing,  wage  and 
hour  regulations,  the  problem  of  “gifts”  and 
kickbacks.  Others  are  set  up  so  that  specialists 
in  particular  fields  can  get  together  and  talk  out 
anything  that  occurs  to  them:  for  example,  branch 
store  merchandise  managers,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  and  the  managements  of  three 
types  of  small  specialty  shop — women’s  apparel, 
men’s  wear  and  children’s  apparel.  There  are  18 
of  these  sessions,  which  will  be  taking  place  simul¬ 
taneously.  Choose  those  you  and  your  staff  will 
attend: 

1.  Physical  Branch  Store  Operations 

2.  For  Branch  Store  Merchandise  Managers 


Convention  Exhibitors 

Don't  miss  them  —  every  single  one  has  news  for  you! 


Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp. 

Edinger-Wyckoff,  Inc. 

National  Paper  Box  Mfrs.  Assn. 

American  Fixture,  Inc. 

Empire  Display  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Almor  Corporation 

Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

Poland  Brothers 

American  Cyanamid  Corp. 

Fairchild  Publications 

Practical  Surveys 

American  Showcase  &  Store  Equipment 

Farrington  Business  Machines 

Prince  Gardner  Co. 

American  Totalisator  Co. 

Gilbert  Data  Systems,  Inc. 

Reflector  Hardware  Corp. 

American  Viscose  Corp. 

Garden  City  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Result  Displays,  Inc. 

Barnett  Bros.,  Inc. 

Harrison  Services,  Inc. 

Reynolds  Printasign  Co. 

Bulman  Corporation 

International  Business  Machines 

Service  Po!y-Pak,  Inc. 

Burroughs  Corporation 

Interstate  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

Showcard  Machine  Co. 

Columbus  McKinnon  Corp. 

Investigations,  Inc. 

Soabar  Company 

Columbus  Show  Case  Co. 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates 

Dale  System,  Inc. 

Lindelow  Customer  Promotions 

Store  Kraft  Mfg.  Co. 

Darlene  Knitwear,  Inc. 

Maryland  Paper  Box  Co. 

Streater  Store  Fixtures 

L.  A.  Darling  Co. 

Measuregraph  Co. 

Telephone  Sales  &  Service  Co. 

Doshew  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

Merchants  Trade  Journal 

The  Terry  Co.,  Inc. 

Deering-Milliken,  Inc. 

Merit  Protective  Service,  Inc. 

Triangle  Bag  Co. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Miller  Company 

Universal  Equipment  Co. 

Department  Store  Affiliations,  Inc. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Watson  Manufacturing  Co. 

Department  Store  Economist 

Monarch  Marking  System  Co. 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

Diamond  National  Corporation 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co. 

Wolf  Brothers,  Inc. 

Diebold,  Inc. 

Morgan  Sign  Machine  Co. 

A.  J.  Wood  Research  Corp. 

Duro  Paper  Bag  Mfg.  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc. 

THE  "REVOLUTION":  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  stage 
an  all-day  presentation  on  Tuesday,  January  9th,  on  the  history 
and  the  techniques  of  self-service  retailing,  and  how  it  should 
figure  in  department  store  p'ans  for  the  future.  The  speakers;  Ira 
M.  Hayes  (left)  and  A.  H.  Ecton  (right). 

3.  Accounts  Receivable  Financing 

4.  Conflict  of  Interests 

5.  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Controls 

6.  Performance  Reviews 

7  and  8.  What  Makes  a  Discount  House  Tick? 

9.  For  General  Merchandise  Managers 

10.  For  Women’s  Apparel  Specialty  Shops 

11.  Electronics 

12.  Materials  Handling 

13.  Financial  Management  and  Raising 

Working  Capital 

14.  Training  in  Sales-Supporting  Areas 

15.  Special  Income  Charges  and  Departments 

16.  What  You  Should  Know  and  Do  When  FTC 

Investigates 

17.  For  Smaller  Men’s  Wear  Stores 

18.  For  Smaller  Children’s  Apparel  Stores 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


FTC  EXAMINER 
RESTRICTS  USE 
OF  LIST  PRICES 


IT  IS  NOT  illegal  for  a  manufacturer  to  establish  and  furnish  “bona  fide”  retailing  selling 
prices  to  stores,  an  FTC  examiner  has  ruled.  Rejecting  a  request  for  an  order  which,  in 
effect,  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  list  prices,  the  examiner  specified  that  manufac¬ 
turers  must  restrict  their  use  to  prevent  deception  in  comparative  price  advertising  by  re¬ 
tailers.  The  examiner  also  ruled  out  the  payment  of  co-op  ad  money  to  dealers  who  use  the 
funds  in  comparative  price  ads  which  “mislead”  the  public. 

The  manufacturer  regularly  distributed  list  prices  to  its  dealers  along  with  promotional 
aids.  The  seller  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  products  were  being  sold  for  less  than  the 
suggested  list  price.  Co-op  ad  money  was  regularly  paid  to  the  purchasers  who  advertised 
the  line  showing  the  comparative  list  prices.  However,  the  list  prices  were  not  shown  to  be 
inflated  or  exaggerated  but  apparently  did  not  hold  up  because  of  intense  competition.  A 
manufacturer  disseminating  list  prices,  according  to  the  opinion  “places  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  others,  the  means  and  instrumentalities  by  which  they  may  mislead  the  public  . . 
as  to  the  usual  and  customary  retail  prices  (for  its  products  ).  But  the  examiner  refused  to 
go  along  with  an  FTC  request  that  list  prices  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  prevailing  retail  I 
prices  in  the  various  selling  areas.  This,  he  said  “would  require  .  .  .  supplying  different^ 
list  prices  for  .  .  .  thousands  of  retail  trade  areas  in  the  United  States  .  .  .”  However,  the 
order  would  require  that  list  prices  ( 1 )  indicate  they  are  for  identification  purposes  onlyi 
and  do  not  purport  to  be  the  usual  retail  price;  (2)  not  be  used  by  retailers  as  the  “cus-L 
tomary  retail  price”  when  actual  selling  prices  are  lower.  | 


NO  FTC  ACTION 
YET  ON 

AD  ALLOWANCE 
INVESTIGATION 


AS  OF  THIS  WRITING,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not  taken  any  formal  action 
on  data  received  in  connection  with  questionnaires  mailed  to  some  200  department  stores 
and  buying  offices  last  March.  One  reason  has  been  the  physical  problem  of  assimilating 
the  literally  tons  of  material  on  advertising  allowances  that  were  sent  to  FTC  in  response 
to  the  questionnaires.  Another  reason  probably  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  supplemen¬ 
tary  information  from  department  store  suppliers  through  “Section  6”  questionnaires. 

Last  month  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  heard  arguments  involving  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  can  invoke  the  penalty  provision  of  $100  per  day  for  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  required  under  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  In  thf 
case  under  review,  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  refused  to  furnish  information  requested 
under  a  Section  6  order  and  sought  relief  in  the  courts.  After  protracted  litigation,  the 
order  was  upheld;  whereupon  the  government  assessed  the  $100  per  day  penalty  from  the 
day  the  information  was  required  to  be  filed.  This  procedure,  says  St.  Regis,  forces  the 
recipient  to  challenge  an  FTC  inquisition  at  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  forfeitures  at  a  $100 
a  day  clip  throughout  the  entire  period  it  takes  the  courts  to  dispose  of  the  litigation.  The 
high  court  is  expected  to  rule  on  this  point  shortly. 


IRS  TO  FURTHER 
EXPAND  ADP 


THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  Service  has  announced  plans  to  further  expand  the  automatic 
data  processing  of  tax  returns.  The  national  computer  center  for  all  ADP  is  already  in  op¬ 
eration  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.  The  first  regional  ADP  center  at  Atlanta,  Georgu 
goes  into  operation  by  the  year-end.  Philadelphia  follows  by  the  end  of  next  year.  Austii. 
Texas  will  service  the  Southwest  and  the  latest  is  Cincinnati  which  will  handle  tax  returff 
filed  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Target  date  for  the  electronic 
processing  of  all  tax  returns:  1966. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  WINS  TWO  AD  CASES 

THE  LENGTH  to  which  the  FTC  will  go  to  “protect”  the  public  from 
allegedly  deceptive  advertising  is  demonstrated  in  two  recent  decisions. 

In  the  first  case,  a  publisher  ran  an  ad  offering  a  free  brochure  telling 
authors  how  to  realize  40%  royalties  on  the  publication  of  tbeir  books. 
Although  not  in  the  initial  advertising,  the  brochure  itself  made  it  clear 
to  prospects  that  the  40%  figure  was  to  be  applied  to  sales  receipts  after 
the  author  had  assumed  all  the  costs  of  publication.  Although  the  record 
was  practically  barren  of  any  indication  that  any  customers  or  competing 
publishers  suffered  any  specific  damages,  the  Federal  court  upheld  an  FTC 
order  banning  such  ads  “in  the  interest  of  the  public.”  Wryly  commented 
the  dissenting  judge  “(This  is)  kill(ing)  a  gnat  with  .  .  .  dynamite  .  .  .” 

In  the  second  case,  an  FTC  hearing  examiner  entered  an  order  which 
would  require  a  department  store  to  stop  making  allegedly  false  price- 
savings  claims  in  advertising.  FTC  had  challenged  some  40  to  50  items 
out  of  a  total  of  75,000  items  advertised  annually.  Said  the  examiner: 
“The  Commission  is  not  required  to  sample  advertising  claims  in  extenso 
or  challenge  any  specific  number  of  advertisements.  .  .  .  (Tbe  store)  bas 
not  fulfilled  its  duty  to  (the)  public  merely  because  ...  its  advertisements 
are  99.9%  truthful  ...  It  can  comply  with  the  law  only  when  its  repre¬ 
sentations  are  100%  truthful  .  .  .” 

TREASURY  TO  PRESS  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROGRAM 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  is  expected  to  vigorously  push  the 
President’s  tax  program  outlined  last  Spring  which  was  shelved  by  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  last  session.  It  is  expected  that  the  Administration  will 
renew  its  efforts  to:  (1)  abolish  the  4%  dividend  credit  for  individuals 
as  well  as  the  $50  exclusion,  ( 2 )  provide  a  tax  credit  to  encourage  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  plant  and  equipment,  (3)  enact  new  and  restrictive  rules 
dealing  with  business  entertainment.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the 
Treasury  will  announce  new  liberalized  depreciation  rates  along  tbe  lines 
already  granted  to  the  textile  industry. 

FTC  DENIED  FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  RECORDS 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  Commission  may  not  have  access  to  the  records 
of  Federal  grand  jury  proceedings,  a  Federal  court  has  ruled  “except  in 
extreme  circumstances  clearly  indicating  compelling  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  justice  .  .  .”  The  decision  arose  out  of  an  FTC  request  to 
examine  grand  jury  transcripts  of  the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers’ 
criminal  anti-trust  case.  All  that  the  FTC  wanted,  the  court  commented,  “is 
a  chance  to  examine  the  evidence  in  the  hope  that  some  violation  of  its 
order  might  be  found  ...  A  federal  agency  stands  in  no  higher  degree  of 
privilege  than  a  private  litigant  .  .  .” 

SESSION  ON  FTC  AT  NRMA  CONVENTION 

THE  SIGNIFICANT  increase  in  Federal  Trade  Commission  activities 
affecting  retail  operations  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  stores  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  administered  by  FTC.  For  this  reason, 
NRMA  is  sponsoring  a  “shirt-sleeve”  session  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  Thursday  afternoon,  January  11  during  NRMA’s  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  A  distinguished  panel  of  lawyers  will  explore  the  various  facets 
of  retail  trade  regulation  and  answer  questions. 


Are  you  up  to  date 
on  the  NEWEST, 

MOST  ORIGINAL,  and 
MOST  UNIQUE  modes  of 

credit 

procedure? 

the 

1961-1962 

credit 

management 
year  book 

gives  you  the  facts 
and  other  ideas  you  need 
plus  a  wealth  of 
indispensable  information 
on  expense  reduction, 
instalment  selling, 
option  accounts, 
sales  promotion, 
accounts  receivable  financing, 
and  smaller  store  credit 
problems  —  to  mention  some 
of  the  many  areas  covered. 


price: 

to  NRMA  members 

write: 

Credit  Management  Division 
NRMA 

100  West  3Ist  St. 

New  York  I,  New  York 
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tional  work  to  restore  the  original 
hosiery  cash  discount;  and  worked  on 
tax  problems  relating  to  cosmetics. 

The  Retail  Fur  Council  created  the 
annual  Josephine  Beishlag  Award  for 
the  single  most  creative  advertisement 
or  advertising  campaign  for  furs  in 
1961,  held  its  third  and  most  success¬ 
ful  Annual  Fur  Conference,  provided 
suggested  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Fur  Labeling  Act  which  were  adopted, 
and  made  an  analysis  of  fur  garment 
sales  in  1960  as  well  as  continuing  its 
information  program  for  increasing 
manufacturing  of  fur  models  and  styles 
for  the  petite  figure.  One  important 
event  was  the  selection  of  November  as 
“National  Fur  Coat  Month”  which, 
because  of  its  success,  will  surely  be¬ 
come  an  annual  affair. 

The  Piece  Goods  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  started  work  on  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  piece  goods,  con¬ 
tinued  to  investigate  methods  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pattern  department’s  profit¬ 
ability  and  is  seeking  more  effective 
economical  merchandise  control  meth¬ 
ods. 

A  poll  of  men’s  swimwear  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group  discovered  majority  agreement 
that  the  end  of  July,  as  is  the  case  in 
women’s  swimwear,  should  be  the  an¬ 
nual  clearance  date  for  men’s  swim¬ 
wear.  Once  again  the  Father’s  Day 
Committee  made  available  the  list  of 
42  successful  promotional  techniques. 
The  Group  also  produced  a  sales  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  students’  wear  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Group,  the  newest  of  the  Division’s 
groups,  made  strides  in  changing  tra¬ 
ditional  price  lines,  brought  attention 
to  new  buying  practices  and  is  now  re¬ 
examining  the  trade  market  timing 
calendar  so  that  all  lines  will  be  ready 
when  the  market  opens. 

The  Home  Furnishings  Group  held 
a  highly  successful  7th  Annual  Home 
Furnishings  Conference  in  March  and 
began  revision  of  the  valuable  Lamp 
Department  Manual.  It  is  now  com¬ 


pleting  the  China  and  Glassware 
Manual,  which  will  be  available  in 
early  1962.  A  major  accomplishment 
was  the  creation  of  the  Minimum  Fur¬ 
niture  Acceptance  Standards,  the  first 
in  the  industry,  and  the  distribution 
of  these  standards  to  store  heads,  mer¬ 
chandise  people  and  buyers. 

An  important  committee  whose 
work  is  closely  related  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Merchandising  Division,  is  the 
NRMA  Vendor  Relations  Committee. 
One  perennial  problem  is  the  effort  by 
manufacturers  squeezed  for  profit  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  cash  discount. 
Constant  correspondence  has  pointed 
out  to  manufacturers  the  importance 
of  the  discount  in  the  present  system  of 
store  accounting.  Letters  were  also 
sent  to  those  manufacturers  restricting 
the  return  privilege  by  requiring  prior 
authorization.  This  steady  stream  of 
comment,  protest  and  error-correcting 
information  provides  an  invaluable 
service  for  all  stores. 

Another  problem  is  the  continuing 
practice  of  manufacturers  sending 
gifts  to  buyers,  especially  at  Christmas 
time.  A  Committee-produced  notice 
explaining  why  top  retail  management 
was  opposed  to  such  gifts  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Some  180,000  copies  were 
bought  by  member  stores  to  send  to 
vendors.  The  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  also  informed  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  fur-trimmed  garments  of  their 
responsibilities  under  the  Federal  Fur 
Labeling  Act  and  made  a  special  mail¬ 
ing  to  manufacturers  asking  their  co¬ 
operation  in  using  a  permanent  label 
giving  the  content  of  the  textile  fabric 
under  the  Federal  Fiber  Identification 
Act. 


Controllers’  Congress 

This  past  year  has  been  particularly 
productive  for  the  NRMA’s  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  its  committees  and  its 
30  affiliated  retail  controller  groups 
around  the  country.  One  major  break¬ 
through  was  achieved  by  the  Multi- 
Store  Accounting  Manual  Committee. 
What  began  as  a  project  to  develop  a 
manual  for  stores  with  branches  has 
produced  a  valuable  workpiece  on  ex- 


Chairmen  of 
Associate  Groups 
and  Divisions 

Controllars'  Congress 

EDWARD  B.  CAGLE,  Hochschild,  Kohn  I  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Merchandising  Division 

ROBERT  I.  LAUTER,  Macy's  New  York,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ready-to-Weor:  CHARLES  HIMELHOCH, 
Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Home  Furnishings  &  Appliances:  CLINTON 
A.  SCHEDER,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fashion  Accessories  &  Smallwares:  LESTER 
K.  MARCUS,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALFRED  B.  COHEN, 
Kilby,  B!ock  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Men's  &  Boys'  Group:  GENE  CHARMOY, 
Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Piece  Goods:  BRUCE  POWERS,  L.  Bamberger 
t  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Infants  &  Children's  Wear:  HERBERT  S. 
WALKER,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

Store  Management  Group 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personnel  Group 

WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL,  Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

HAROLD  R.  MERAHN,  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

TrafRc  Group 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Credit  Management  Division 

DEAN  ASHBY,  The  Fair  of  Texas,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

JOE  FELLER,  Joe  Feller  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Con. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR.,  Hutzler  Bros.  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


pense  center  accounting.  Single  unit 
stores,  large  and  small,  will  welcomf 
the  simplification  of  chart  accounts  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  Committee.  It  will 
mean  a  reduction  in  detail  and  work 
and  produce,  at  the  same  time,  more 
useful  information.  The  first  public 
report  on  the  new  manual’s  many  inno¬ 
vations  will  be  made  at  the  NRMA 
Convention  next  month.  It  will  be 
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available  by  the  summer  of  1962,  in 
time  for  stores  to  adopt  and  use  it  by 
the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

With  ever  growing  demands  on  the 
working  capital  of  stores  for  expand¬ 
ing  operations  and  lengthening  receiv¬ 
able  maturities,  greater  importance 
has  been  given  by  retail  top  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  better  understanding  of 
financing  and  financial  management. 
The  Controllers’  Congress,  throughout 
the  year,  has  stepped  up  its  activities 
in  this  area.  Among  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  accomplishments  was  the  series 
of  successful,  challenging  seminars, 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the 
Irving  Trust  Company,  on  financial 
management.  Further  exploration  of 
this  evident  need  was  made  at  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress’  41st  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  The  1961  MOR’s  discussion  of 
"The  Unproductive  Inventory  Dollar” 
delineated  the  inter-related  merchan¬ 
dising  and  financial  implications  of  de¬ 
partmental  management  of  inventory. 

Last  year  there  suddenly  arose  the 
possibility  that  certain  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  retail  data  might  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  This  information  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant.  Sam  Flanel,  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  and  Alfred 
Eisenpreis,  research  director  of  Allied 
Stores,  have  worked,  as  part  of  a  five- 
man  committee,  with  executives  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  in  a  major  study 
of  the  current  and  future  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  programs.  It  is  through  just  such 
dedicated  work  by  members  of 
NRMA’s  staff  that,  patiently  and  quiet¬ 
ly,  the  specific  needs  and  interests  of 
member  stores  are  best  served. 

To  keep  it  in  line  with  the  pressing 
information  needs  that  it  provides 
store  people,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
quarterly  survey  of  store  operations 
was  renamed  “The  Retail  Executives’ 
Report.”  While  the  MOR  has  become 
the  significant  statistical  bible  of  re¬ 
tailing,  the  Controllers’  Congress  has 
produced  other  important  publica¬ 
tions.  Among  these  are  the  Operations 
Encyclopedia  for  Improving  Efficien¬ 
cy,  the  Changing  Approach  to  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Processing,  Stock 
Shortage  Control  Techniques,  the 


Gross  Margin  Manual  and  the  Study 
of  Real  Estate  Leasing.  Each  and 
every  one  is  a  useful  aid  to  member 
stores. 

Sa!e:  Promotion  Division 

This  has  been  a  productive  year  for 
the  NRMA’s  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion.  Many  new  publications,  filling 
healthy  needs,  have  been  created.  Very 
successful  was  the  publication  of  the 
second  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  de¬ 
signed  to  help  sales  people  do  a  better 
public  relations  job  with  their  custom¬ 
ers.  “Dreams  For  Sale — Handle  With 
Care,”  written  by  Jerome  Klein,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Lane  Bryant 
and  Edward  F.  Engle,  the  Division’s 
manager,  sold  15,000  copies  in  the 
first  two  months.  The  first  in  the 
series,  “You  Are  the  Public  Relations 
Expert  in  Your  Store,”  has  sold  over 
150,000  copies.  Jerry  Klein,  by  the 
way,  will  receive  NRMA’s  Silver 
Plaque  Award  at  the  January  conven¬ 
tion  for  this  and  other  productive  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  for  retailing. 

Another  first  for  the  Division  is 
“How  to  Design  Effective  Store  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  written  by  Morris  Rosen- 
blum,  creative  advertising  director  of 
Macy’s,  New  York.  Filling  a  needed 
area  in  promotion  aids,  this  book 
shows  every  evidence  of  becoming  the 
authoritative  text  on  retail  advertising 
design.  Another  successful  publishing 
venture  is  “How  to  Use  Television 
Effectively.”  This  is  a  basic  “how  to 
do  it”  manual  produced  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Television  Committee,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Significant  of  the  esteem  with  which 
the  Division  is  held  by  the  nation’s 
media  was  the  unique  award  presented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Division  manager  Ed  Engle 
“for  outstanding  services  in  furthering 
better  newspaper-retailer  relation¬ 
ships.”  This  took  place  at  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  annual  convention  at  Bretton 
Woods,  New  Hampshire,  in  June.  An¬ 
other  convention  highlight  was  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 


ing  Executives  Association  to  air  the 
mutual  problems  of  both  industries. 

The  convention  also  drew  another 
award.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  cooperated  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
Savings  Bonds  during  July,  which  was 
known  as  Retail  Savings  Bond  Month. 
In  appreciation  of  such  efforts,  the 
Association  was  awarded  a  plaque 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Copy  Work¬ 
shop,  held  that  same  month  at  New 
York  University,  showed  continued 
success  as  a  valuable  training  ground 
for  store  copy  chiefs  and  advertising 
managers.  Ever  intent  on  providing 
useful  information  for  members,  the 
Division  conducted  a  series  of  valu¬ 
able  surveys.  The  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vices  Survey  ascertained  costs  of  such 
items  as  engravings,  cuts  and  mats. 
A  Gift  Certificate  Survey  provided  in¬ 
formation  on  the  use  of  this  means  of 
gift-giving  and  produced  a  library  of 
valuable  samples.  Also,  its  survey  on 
“How  Stores  are  Attracting  Senior 
Citizens  Business”  produced  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts. 

An  important  new  committee  has 
been  added  by  tbe  Division.  Since 
newspapers  are  the  main  media  for 
retail  advertising,  it  seemed  only  na¬ 
tural  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  close  and  continuing  relation¬ 
ships  with  representatives  of  that  in¬ 
dustry.  Accordingly,  a  special  News¬ 
paper  Relations  Committee  was  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Division  to  work  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  newspaper  industry 
on  mutually  acceptable  projects.  One 
of  its  first  projects  is  the  creation  of 
copy  checklists  for  all  major  adver¬ 
tised  items. 

TraKic  Group 

The  demands  of  mass  distribution 
throw  an  ever  increasing  burden  upon 
the  nation’s  stores,  but  the  NRMA’s 
Traffic  Group  has  consistently  acted  as 
a  guardian  of  member  stores’  interests. 
To  cite  some  specific  instances, 
Leonard  Mongeon,  the  Group’s  mana¬ 
ger,  successfully  opposed  railroad 
efforts  to  increase  freight  rates  on 
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trunks  and  traveling  bags  by  20  per 
cent. 

Also,  after  lengthy  arbitration  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Traffic  Group  secured  a 
decision  that  prevented  the  railroads 
and  motor  carriers  from  limiting  their 
liability  for  loss  and  damage  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $3.00  per  pound.  What,  in 
dollars  and  cents,  does  this  mean  to  a 
store?  Had  the  decision  gone  the  other 
way,  a  shipment  weighing  100  pounds 
and  valued  at  $1,000  would,  if  lost, 
have  been  settled  by  the  carrier  for 
$300,  instead  of  the  present  $1,000. 
Your  store  would  have  lost  $700,  un¬ 
less  it  had  paid  an  additional  trans¬ 
portation  charge  to  be  fully  protected. 
It  is  this  kind  of  watchdog  function 
that  brings  benefits  to  members  many 
times  over.  But,  in  this  specific  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  story  is  not 
yet  finished.  There  have  been  appeals 
and  it  is  only  the  constant  alertness 
to  retail  needs  by  the  NRMA  Traffic 
Group  that  keeps  such  cases  under  the 
necessary  protective  scrutiny. 

This  year’s  record  has  been  one  of 
repeated  success.  The  Group  success¬ 
fully  opposed  the  New  England  Motor 
Rate  Bureau’s  proposal  to  practically 
double  transportation  charges  on 
shipments  of  clothing,  other  than  cot¬ 
ton,  moving  within  New  England.  The 
Railway  Express  Agency,  needing 
greater  flexibility  to  regain  strength¬ 
ened  operating  standards,  benefited 


by  the  Traffic  Group’s  support  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  repealed  Section  5  of  the 
Railway  Pay  Act  of  1916.  This  bill 
has  become  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
due  to  the  Group’s  efforts,  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency  reduced  its  rates 
on  wearing  apparel  by  48  per  cent. 
Traffic  Group  members  have  appeared 
as  expert  witnesses  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  de¬ 
fend  these  rates  and  Leonard  Mon- 
geon  has  filed  a  brief  in  continued 
defense. 

Another  accomplishment  was  the 
prevention  of  increases  in  truckload 
rates  in  New  England,  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  and  Central  states.  Constant 
alertness  is  very  important.  A  10  per 
cent  increase  in  freight  rates  was 
sought  by  motor  carriers  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  New  England  states.  The 
group  presented  eight  witnesses  before 
the  I.C.C.  opposing  this  proposal.  It 
is,  at  this  very  moment,  actively  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Commission  investiga¬ 
tions  of  non-profit  shipping  associa¬ 
tions  used  by  retailers  at  large  savings 
in  transportation  costs.  The  I.C.C.  is 
seeking  to  determine  the  legality  of 
these  operations.  There  are  presently 
some  31  such  investigations. 

Now  being  specifically  opposed  are 
increased  freight  rates  on  games  and 
toys,  on  certain  shipments  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  on  comforts  and  quilts.  Any 
one  of  these,  if  passed,  would  increase 
a  store’s  transportation  costs. 


Another  important  Traffic  Group 
activity  is  its  Receiving  and  Marking 
Committee.  The  Committee  is  actively 
working  to  establish  a  uniform  color 
code  for  use  on  price  tickets  which  , 
will  eventually  substitute  a  number 
for  each  color  for  universal  use  by  ' 
members.  Other  Committee  projects,  j 
with  great  eventual  dividends,  are  the 
establishment  of  uniform  season 
codes,  uniform  garment  hangers  used 
by  manufacturers,  and  a  standardized,  , 
fully  informative  shipping  label  for 
manufacturer  use.  A  Committee  de¬ 
velopment,  now  in  wide  use,  is  ship- 1 
ment  identification  standards.  Over  (. 
400,000  of  these  have  been  circular-  T 
ized  to  manufacturers,  through  attach- 1 
ment  to  member  stores’  purchase  r 
orders.  I 

Credit  Management  Division  r 

This  year  has  been  a  strenuous  one  T 
for  NRMA’s  Credit  Management  Di- 1 
vision,  especially  in  the  legislative  p  * 
area.  A  strong  onslaught  was  consist-  [ '  ' 
ently  made  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Douglas  “Credit  Control”  Bill,  and  I  ' 
many  other  such  bills,  equally  as  oner-  L  ' 
ous  from  the  retailer’s  point  of  view.  *  ' 
were  drafted.  It  was  only  through  the  ^ 
day-in  and  day-out  work  of  our  Wash-  * 
ington  office  and  the  excellent  testi-  .  ^ 
mony  of  witnesses  marshalled  by  it  ^ 
and  tbe  Credit  Management  Division  i  ‘ 
that  a  stalemate  on  this  Bill  was  accom- 1  ’ 


NRMA  Discount  Seminar  Speeches 

Seventeen  of  the  speeches  presented  at  the  November  seminar  on  “Profitable  Discount 
Merchandising  and  Operations”  are  now  available.  Here’s  your  chance  to  find  out  what 
the  experts  say  about  this  new  merchandising  phenomenon. 

The  Challenge  of  Change  •  Challenges  and  Opportunities  of  Low-Margin  Mass  Re¬ 
tailing  •  To  Lease  or  Not  to  Lease  *  Picking  the  Best  Location  •  Keeping  the  Overhead 
Down  •  Wanted:  $19  Billion  in  Sales  •  Systems  and  Controls  •  Obtaining  Adequate 
Financing  •  Role  of  the  Buying  Office  •  Is  a  Food  Department  Essential?  •  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Discount  Merchandising  *  Getting  Off  to  a  Flying  Start  with  the  Grand 
Opening  *  In-Store  Promotion,  Layout,  and  Display  *  Worshipping  the  Wrong  Idols  * 
Finding,  Training,  and  Developing  Good  Personnel  for  Mass  Retailing  •  Building  a  Strong 
Management  Team  •  Closed  vs.  Open-Door  Discount  Operation. 

The  entire  set  of  speeches  is  available  at  $6.25  plus  postage  and  packing.  We  pay  post¬ 
age  if  check  accompanies  order.  Send  your  order  to: 

E.  L.  Baab,  Seminar  Director,  NRMA,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 
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plished.  Such  a  “Credit  Control”  Bill, 
if  passed,  could  do  great  damage  to 
the  further  development  of  retail  credit 
and  might  very  well  mean  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  revolving  credit.  Already 
plans  have  been  laid  for  a  similar  all- 
out  campaign  on  NRMA’s  part  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  mostly  through  the 
misconceptions  engendered  by  the 
supporters  of  such  federal  credit  con¬ 
trol  bills,  many  misunderstandings 
about  retail  credit  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  public  in  tbe  nation’s  news 
media.  There  is  an  enormous  story  to 
be  told  on  the  benefit  that  credit  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  national  economy.  To 
place  retail  credit  in  its  proper  per¬ 
spective,  the  NRMA  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  created  the  Retail 
Credit  Information  Service.  This  will 
be  a  national  center  for  credit  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  applies  to  the  retail  industry. 
All  newspaper  reporters,  magazine 
writers,  and  radio  and  television  cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  encouraged  to 
come  to  the  NRMA  Retail  Credit  In¬ 
formation  Service  for  factual  infor¬ 
mation.  This  is  a  positive  step  to 
greater  understanding  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  retail  credit. 

Another  important  project  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  this  year 
bas  been  its  cooperation  with  the 
NRMA  Tax  Committee  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  instalment 
method  for  the  reporting  of  sales  made 
on  revolving  credit.  This  will  mean  a 
substantial  saving  for  retailers.  Again 
this  year,  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  under  the  direction  of  its  mana¬ 
ger,  A.  L.  Trotta,  published  its  valu¬ 
able  Credit  Management  Year  Book. 
This  year’s  book,  of  great  use  to  retail 
credit  managers,  contains  the  valu¬ 
able  annual  credit  department  operat¬ 
ing  cost  information  and  bad  debt  loss 
study.  This  is  one  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  studies  of  its  kind. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

The  competitive  inroads  made  by 
mass  merchandisers  and  the  larger 
conventional  retailers  have  been  felt 
greatly  by  smaller  stores.  The  NRMA 


Smaller  Stores  Division  is  aiding  such 
stores  by  developing  better  and  more 
usable  merchandise  and  expense  con¬ 
trols  and  merchandising  procedures. 
Sales  training  methods,  as  a  means  to 
increase  sales  productivity,  have  been 
explored  and  members  have  been 
brought  to  see  the  need  for  help  in 
developing  sales  personnel  to  their 
fullest  potential.  One  specific  prob¬ 
lem  that  smaller  stores  face  is  the  lack 
of  operation  information  of  use  to 
them.  Seymour  Helfant,  manager  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  to  expand  this  information. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  appeared 
in  the  1961  MOR. 

A  highly  valuable  tool  to  help  the 
smaller  retailer  operate  more  efficient¬ 
ly  was  published  this  year.  It  is  the 
two-volume  Operating  Manual  for 
Smaller  Stores.  It  is  certainly  a  valu¬ 
able  guide  to  better  retailing  and  has 
been  well  received.  The  most  compre¬ 
hensive  work  of  its  kind,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Technical  Aids  Branch 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  as  representative 
of  U.  S.  technical  literature  to  be  used 
by  nations  receiving  technical  aid  from 
this  country.  Another  publishing 
asset  is  the  completely  new  Profitable 
Ideas  for  Smaller  Stores.  It  details 
methods  and  ideas  by  which  progres¬ 
sive  smaller  stores  can  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  their  larger  counter¬ 
parts. 

Since  the  problem  of  the  availabili¬ 
ty  of  financing  plagues  most  smaller 
retailers,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
has  been  working  closely  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  this 
area.  Members  have  been  encouraged 
*,o  take  advantage  of  SBA’s  aid  in  long 
term  financing.  The  Division  has  kept 
them  up  to  date  on  SBA  regulations 
and  the  various  methods  for  obtaining 
long  term  loans  as  well  as  the  types  of 
loans  available.  Current  collateral  re¬ 
quirements  have  also  been  gone  into. 

There  are  many  specific  areas  of 
immediate  need  and  interest  to  the 
smaller  retail  operation.  For  example, 
the  Division  has  worked  with  NRMA’s 
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Alteration  Losses  are  an  Vnneeesaarv 
Evil! 

UNITROL  provides  standards  of  production,  ond 
reveols  every  aspect  of  your  olteration  service. 

STOP  TMI  DRAIN  ON  YOUR  NRT  PROFITS 
RY  CONTROLLING  THOSI  ALTERATION 
LOSSES  THE  MODERN  AND  EFFICIENT  WAY 

WITH  UNITROL 
WRITE  OR  CALL  — TODAY!! 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  M^nois 
[Dgewater  4-5112  ; 


•  COMMUNITY  REUTIONS 

•  PERSONNEL  REUTIONS 

•  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

For  stores  who  know 
the  importance  of  community 
rapport,  good  human  relations 
and  intelligent  leadership.  .  .  . 

• 

Write  for  your  copy, 
"What  is  a  BIG  store?" 

•  HUMAN  ENG!NEERING 

•  SOCIOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

•  LEADERSHIP  CONSULTATION 

FBD  Associates 

3005  E.  Diamond  St.,  Phoanix,  Arix. 
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Credit  Management  Division  to  re¬ 
solve  ways  and  means  for  its  members 
to  finance  the  revolving  credit  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  growing  in  popularity. 
Store  modernization  is  another  ever¬ 
growing  need,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
for  smaller  stores  to  tap  reserve  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Division  has  been  advising 
its  members  on  the  availability,  as  one 
solution,  of  workable  leasing  plans  for 
store  fixtures  and  equipment. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Top  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar  for  Smaller  Stores, 
which  was  held  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  June,  had  an  outstanding  at¬ 
tendance.  The  Smaller  Stores  Mid- 
Year  Meeting,  held  that  same  month, 
investigated  management  and  promo¬ 
tion  problems  confronting  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  members.  Also,  a  successful 
shoe  seminar  was  held  this  year,  as  a 
special  service  for  shoe  department 
executives.  It  demonstrated  how  to 
improve  the  skills  of  personnel  in  store 
shoe  departments. 

Relail  Research  Institute 

The  exploding  requirements  of  our 
times  have  intensified  the  need  for  re¬ 
tail  research.  The  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute  was  established  a  number  of 
years  ago  as  the  research  arm  of  the 
NRMA.  Few  might  recall  that  this  was 
the  first  attempt  by  the  distribution  in¬ 
dustry  to  establish  a  medium  for  long 
term  research.  Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr., 
president  of  Hutzler  Brothers,  has 
chaired  the  RRI  for  three  productive 
years.  His  outstanding  leadership  will 
be  recognized  in  January  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  him,  at  NRMA’s  annual 
convention,  of  the  Association’s  Silver 
Plaque. 

Famous  for  its  pace-setting  work  in 
the  retail  applications  of  electronic 
data  processing,  the  RRI  has  achieved 
another  break-through  in  an  area  of 
vital  interest  to  all  retailers.  Through 
the  RRI’s  endeavors,  major  lingerie 
manufacturers  have  agreed  that  pre¬ 
marking  with  a  standard  format  punch 
ticket  is  feasible  and  acceptable  to 
them.  This  format,  one  year  in  de¬ 
velopment,  is  the  result  of  extensive 
work  by  RRI  director,  Ethel  Langtry, 
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and  the  members  of  its  Electronics 
Committee.  It  will  ultimately  save  the 
retail  industry  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  their  current  costs  of 
maintaining  merchandise  controls. 

The  RRI  has,  in  addition,  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  program  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  leading  universities  in  the 
country  to  conduct  studies  in  areas  of 
retail  interest  and  significance.  Too 
frequently  the  attempts  by  students 
and  professors  to  develop  programs  in 
retailing  have  been  misguided  or  mis¬ 
understood.  The  RRI’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  has  organized  a  program  to 
channel  the  efforts  of  these  individuals 
into  the  proper  directions.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  store  principals 
has  been  formed  and,  under  their  guid¬ 
ance,  a  number  of  topics  vital  to  retail¬ 
ing  were  selected.  These  topics  have 
been  distributed  to  over  fifty  universi¬ 
ties  for  their  consideration.  Already 
one  project  is  under  way,  with  two 
more  awaiting  approval.  One  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  project  sponsored  by  RRI 
for  university  adoption  is  the  possible 
development  of  mathematical  formu¬ 
las  for  inventory  and  merchandise  buy¬ 
ing.  It  is  too  often  felt  that  the  uni¬ 
versities’  research  facilities  can  only 
be  mustered  for  such  esoteric  subjects 
as  nucleonics  or  space  technology.  But, 
as  this  program  shows,  there  are  great 
challenges  open  for  bringing  applied 
research,  at  college  level,  to  bear  on 
retail  problems. 

Since  company  organization  is  a 
continuous  problem  for  top  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  store,  the  RRI  is  following 
up  its  recently  completed  studies  on 
store  organization.  In  the  planning 
stage  is  a  symposium  discussion  on 
this  subject  for  February  of  next  year. 

Your  Magazine 

Stores,  the  chief  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  NRMA  and  the 
trade  it  serves,  has  rolled  up  another 
year  of  distinctive  editorial  achieve¬ 
ment  as  the  professional  magazine  of 
retailing.  Last  month,  Helen  Mulhern, 
Stores’  editor,  received  an  Industrial 
Marketing  award  for  the  Guideposts 
to  Tomorrow  articles  which  were  pub¬ 


lished  between  May  1960  and  June 
1961,  NRMA’s  50th  anniversary  year. 
The  award  was  made  by  a  jury  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  Next  month  Stores  will  appear 
with  a  new  type  and  layout  styling  that 
we  believe  you’ll  like. 


Meeting  The  Challenges 

Retailing  has  entered  into  a  most 
exciting  phase.  The  Association’s  51sl 
Annual  Convention  in  January  will 
have  sessions  where  concepts  direct 
from  the  brash,  dynamic  technology  ol 
the  atomic  age  will  be  examined  side 
by  side  with  retail  procedures  of  long 
repute  and  standing.  This  Convention* 
has  been  aptly  themed  “The  Challenge 
of  Change.”  Some  of  the  coming  chal¬ 
lenges  and  changes  have  been  covered, 
only  in  part,  in  this  report.  There  will 
be  tension  and  stir,  argument  and 
counter-argument  in  the  hallways  and 
meeting  rooms  of  New  York’s  Statler  j 
Hilton,  our  convention  headquarters  ' 
A  record  number  of  NRMA  sessions 
will  bring,  in  active  panorama,  muck 
of  what  is  pressing  on  the  retail  scent 
today  and  much  that  will  only  becoim 
apparent  tomorrow. 

But  the  NRMA  is  keeping  in  step 
with  these  new  and  varying  demands. 
Our  increasing  membership  base,  the 
informative  seminar  program,  the  new. 
helpful  publications,  and  the  greater 
variety  of  services  will  keep  member 
stores  better  equipped  to  meet  these 
challenges.  The  new,  compact  and 
streamlined  format  of  the  NRMA  Spe¬ 
cial  Bulletin  is  only  a  small  indication 
of  how  the  Association  makes  constant 
progress.  In  a  sense  this  report  has  ■ 
been  an  outline  of  progress  made  hy  ; 
both  the  Association  and  our  very  dy 
namic  industry.  As  long  as  the  chal  l 
lenges  are  there,  progress  will  always! 
be  made.  I 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 
PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  '  New  York  10.  X.Y. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magaa# 
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. . .  counting  its  telephone  shopping  department 


“Vie  have  a  store  in  each  of  Greater  Milwaukee’s  four 
major  shopping  areas.”  reports  a  Schuster  s  spokesman. 

“And  then  we  have  another  very  special  store  that 
covers  our  entire  trading  area  —  our  telephone  shopping 
department. 

“This  department  is  a  boon  to  our  regular  in-store  cus¬ 
tomers  when  they  can't  leave  home.  It's  especially  handy 
for  those  who  live  within  a  4()-mile  radius  of  Milwaukee 
because  they  can  call  us  toll-free.  Instead  of  competing 
with  in-store  sales,  our  telephone  orders  compliment  them. 

“We  were  the  first  in  Milwaukee  to  have  a  telephone 
shopping  department.  At  present,  telephone  sales  make  up 
about  of  our  gross  annual  volume.  Service  has  grown 
so  much  that  we’re  expanding  our  facilities  to  40  order¬ 
taking  positions.” 


Let  telephone  shopping  add  to  your 
gross  annual  sales 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  store,  a  Bell  System  Com¬ 
munications  Consultant  can  show  you  some  interesting  facts 
and  figures  on  how  telephone  shopping  can  increase  your 
sales  and  profits. 

One  of  our  consultants  will  also  be  happy  to  give  you 
a  preview  of  our  complete  new  training  program— “Making 
Telephone  Selling  Click.’’ 

For  an  appointment  at  your  convenience,  and  without 
obligation,  just  call  your  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office. 
*  *  * 

PROFIT  TIP:  Advertise  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  and  always 
include  your  telephone  number  in  your  store’s  advertising. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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NCR 


presents  as  a  service  to  retailers  . . . 


"today’s  revolution  in  retail  merchandising" 


The  history  of  retailing  in 
Amerita  reveals  dramatic  changes 
. . .  vibrant  growth . . .  spectacular  in¬ 
novation.  For  77  years,  NCR  has 
been  a  part  of  this  story,  providing 
efficient,  flexible  systems  that  filled 
pressing  needs  . . .  engendered  new 
retailing  advances. 

Today,  an  economy,  changing 
and  expanding  faster  than  ever 
before,  is  effecting  exciting  changes 
in  our  retail  distribution  system. 
The  mounting  tempo  of  the  flow 
of  masses  of  merchandise  to 
masses  of  consumers  has  electrified 


the  retailing  world. 

We  are  in  a  retailing  revolution. 
But  change  spawns  problems  . . . 
doubts  . . .  questions.  Time-proven 
merchandising  concepts  are  sud¬ 
denly  suspect. 

NCR’s  unique  position  as  par¬ 
ticipant  in  all  forms  of  retailing 
provides  a  choice  seat  as  this  saga 
unfolds.  What  has  gone  before  . . . 
what  is  occurring  today  . . .  what 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  . . .  these 
elements  have  been  woven  into  a 
dramatic  program  of  vital  interest 
to  all  progressive  retailers. 


You  are  invited  to  attend  one  of 
NCR’s  “Management-LeveV  seminars. 
More  than  5,000  rbtailers  already 
have  attended.  Your  local  NCR  Rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  pleased  to  fill  you 
in  on  the  details,  and  arrange  for  your 
attendance.  Call  him  today! 

Ask  for  your  copy  of 
new  booklet  ...“Point- 
ing  the  Way  Toward 
Merchandising  mBLJIBI 
Today.”  =r:xr: — 


NCR  GOES  ALL  THE  WAY  FROM  ORIGINAL  ENTRIES  TO  FINAL  REPORTS. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO 
1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


